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^diiorinl . 

Mr.  J.  H.  Smart  has  been  elected  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  by  a  majority  of  15,944. 

The  Educationist  will  hereafter  be  published  on 
the  15th  of  each  month.  The  delay  in  issuing  it  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  two  or  three  months  has  been  unavoidable. 
The  cause  is  now  removed,  and  our  subscribers  may  con¬ 
fidently  expect  their  journal  immediately  after  the 
date  of  publication. 

The  recent  State  election  has,  for  one  of  its  results, 
the  placing  of  J,  H:  Smart,  of  Fort  Wayne,  at  the 
head  of  our  educational  affairs  for  the  next  two  years. 
This  is  as  it  should  be ;  whatever  may  be  the  short¬ 
comings  of  the  Democratic  party  on  the  temperance 
question  and  other  reforms,  we  believe  that  the  school 
interests  will  be  protected  by  Mr.  Smart  to  the  best  of 
his  ability,  and  we  also  believe  that  he  can  do  much  to 
prevent  unfriendly  legislation  in  this  direction.  The 
great  need  of  ouij  school  system  now  is  to  be  left  alone. 
If  legislators  will  keep  their  “  hands  off”  for  a  few 
years,  and  give  our  school  authorities  an  opportunity 
to  thoroughly  test  our  present  law,  they  will  act  wise¬ 
ly.  It  is  especially  desirable  that  they  shall  not  med¬ 
dle  with  the  question  of  County  Superintendency.  It 
is  probably  true  that  the  law  is  unpopular  in  some 
places.  It  will  have  opponents  in  both  political  par¬ 
ties.  But  it  will  always  be  found  upon  careful  investi¬ 
gation  that  it  is  the  officer  rather  than  the  law  that  is 
at  fault.  There  are  County  Superintendents  who  are 
very  poorly  qualified  to  perform  the  duties  of  the 
office,  but,  so  far  as  we  know,  there  has  been  no  com¬ 
plaint  in  those  counties  where  a  capable  and  judicious 
officer  has  been  chosen.  We  join  with  Supt.  Hopkins 
in  asking  that  the  present  can  have  a  fair  trial. 


Odr  State  Board  of  Education  has  received  some 
pretty  sharp  criticism  from  time  to  time,  because  of  the 
faulty  manner  in  which  some  of  the  examination  ques¬ 
tions  have  been  prepared.  But  our  teachers  have  cause 
to  congratulate  themselves  that  they  do  not  live  in 
Rhode  Island,  if  the  following  are  samples  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  asked  of  candidates  in  that  State.  One  would 
think  an  attempt  was  made  to  impose  upon  our  credu¬ 
lity,  if  a  serious  contributor  to  the  Rhode  Island 
Schoolmaster  had  not  solemnly  affirmed  that  the  follow¬ 
ing  questions  were  actually  propounded  at  an  examin¬ 
ation  of  teachers.  He  says,  moreover,  that  they  are 
samples  of  questions  asked  in  many  districts.  We  be¬ 
gin  to  be  able  to  account  for  the  prevailing  ignorance 
throughout  New  England  of  the  condition  of  the  West¬ 
ern  States.  People  there  talk  about  Indiana  as  though 
it  were  a  howling  wilderness,  and  suppose  that  herds  of 
buffaloes  are  wont  to  graze  within  rifle  shot  of  Indian¬ 
apolis.  How  can  we  expect  more  of  them  when  their 
teachers  are  only  required  to  know  the  location  of 
the  water  stations  on  their  little  one  horse  railroads, 
and  are  supposed  to  be  qualified  to  give  all  needed  in¬ 
struction  in  History  if  they  can  tell  the  number  of 
questions  and  answers  in  the  Shorter  Catechism.  But 
here  are  the  questions : 

GEOGRAPHY. 

"  1.  Name  the  railroads  in  this  State,  and  state  who 
is  the  president  of  each. 

“  2.  Name  the  principal  wood  and  water  stations  on 
each  road. 

“  3.  State  what  streams  the  roads  cross,  and  the  style 
of  bridges. 

“  4.  Estimate  the  value  of  the  land  along  the  route 
between  W.  and  B. 

“  5.  How  large  a  dividend  does  the  A.  and  C.  road 
pay? 

“  6.  Describe  the  L.  M.  road,  giving  the  number  and 
length  of  curves,  and  the  height  of  grades. 

“  7.  Bound  the  central  and  northern  counties  of  this 
State. 

“  8.  What  is  the  capital  of  the  United  States? 

HISTORY. 

“  1.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  age  of  the  world  ? 

“  2.  State  the  reasons  for  considering  the  first  chap¬ 
ter  of  Genesis  a  true  history. 

“  3.  How  many  questions  and  answers  are  there  in 
the  Assembly’s  Shorter  Catechism  ? 

"  4.  Where  was  Job  when  God  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  earth,  if  the  world  is  round  ? 

“  5.  What  Church  do  you  belong  to? 
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^elections. 

The  following  is  the  conclusion  of  E.  E.  White’s  val¬ 
uable  paper,  read  before  the  National  Teachers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  Detroit.  We  gave  the  chief  points  in  the 
discussion  of  the  first  two  problems  in  our  August 
number.  The  remainder  of  the  paper  is  given  entire 
in  this  number. — Eds. 

The  adoption  of  a  definite  course  of  study,  with  sub¬ 
divisions  corresponding  to  the  number  of  classes,  all 
following  each  other  in  natural  order,  necessitates  the 
mastery  of  each  of  the  successive  portions  as  a  prepa¬ 
ration  for  the  next  higher.  When  the  pupils  in  the 
lower  grades  or  classes  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  oc¬ 
cupy  several  rooms  under  diflerent  teachers,  the  pro¬ 
gress  and  attainments  of  the  several  sections  of  each 
grade  or  class  must  be  sufficiently  uniform  to  enable 
them  to  come  together  in  the  upper  grades  or  classes. 
This  necessitates  a  degree  of  uniformity  of  instruction, 
and  it  is  just  here  that  the  mechanism  of  the  graded  system 
touches  its  very  life,  as  the  experience  of  too  many  of  the 
larger  cities  plainly  shows.  To  secure  this  uniformity 
of  instruction  the  course  is  mapped  out  in  minute  de¬ 
tails,  and  the  time  to  be  devoted  to  each  part,  and  even 
the  methods  of  teaching  are  definitely  and  authorita¬ 
tively  prescribed.  As  a  result,  the  teacher  is  not  free 
to  teach  according  to  his  •*  conscience  and  power,”  but 
his  high  oflSce  is  degraded  to  the  grinding  of  prescribed 
grists,  in  prescribed  quantities,  and  with  prescribed 
fineness — to  the  turning  of  the  crank  of  a  revolving 
mechanism. 

The  supervising  principal  of  a  public  school  in  a  large 
city  once  said  to  the  speaker:  “  It  is  idle  to  ask  my 
teachers  to  read  professional  works.  They  follow  the 
prescribed  course  of  study  and  look  to  me  for  their 
methods.  Their  ambition  is  to  do  their  work  precisely 
as  I  direct,  and  they  do  this  without  inquiring  whether 
my  methods  are  correct  or  incorrect.  It  is  enough  that 
I  prescribe  them.”  It  is  possible  that  this  may  be  an 
extreme  case,  but  it  illustrates  the  tendency  of  the  sys¬ 
tem,  when  administer^  as  mechanism.  It  seems  un¬ 
necessary  to  say  that  this  prescribed  uniformity  in 
both  the  matter  and  method  of  instruction,  is  subver¬ 
sive  of  all  true  teaching.  Carpets  may  be  woven,  gar¬ 
ments  made,  and  stone  carved  by  pattern,  but  the 
unfolding  and  forming  of  a  human  soul  is  not  the  work 
of  operatives,  following  appointed  forms  and  methods. 
The  human  soul  is  not  touched  by  the  revolving  cogs 
of  mechanical  methods.  True  teaching  requires  the 
artist’s  hand  and  the  artist’s  spirit.  Fruitful  methods 
may  be  evoked;  they  jan  never  be  imposed.  They 
must  bear  the  impress  of  the  teacher’s  image,  and  pul¬ 
sate  with  the  life  which  he  breathes  into  them.  The 
vital  element  in  every  method  of  instruction  is  what 
the  teacher  puts  into  it,  and  hence  the  prime  fact  in  every 
school  is  the  teacher.  Tt  is  not  enough  that  graded 
schools  go  through  with  the  forms  of  a  philosophic 
course  of  instruction.  The  knowledge  to  be  taught 
may  be  wisely  selected  and  arranged,  the  successive 


steps  may  follow  each  other  in  natural  order,  and  the 
entire  mechanism  may  be  so  perfect  that  the  revolving 
cogs  touch  each  other  with  beautiful  precision ;  and 
yet,  if  the  whole  be  not  vitalized  by  true  teaching,  the 
system  is  a  failure  as  a  means  of  education.  The  one 
essential  condition  of  success  is  the  informing,  vitaL 
izing  spirit  of  free,  earnest  teachers ;  and  the  more 
philosophical  the  system  of  instruction  attempted,  the 
more  essential  is  this  condition.  A  routine  of  mere 
book  lessons  may  be  conducted  by  a  blind  plodder  who 
can  turn  the  crank  and  tighten  the  screws,  but  a  sys. 
tern  of  instruction,  having  for  its  grand  end  the  right 
unfolding  and  training  of  the  mind  and  heart,  requires 
the  insight,  the  invention,  the  skill,  the  inspiration  of 
the  true  teacher.  We  are  slow  at  learning  that  philo¬ 
sophic  methods  of  teaching  are  practicable  only  to 
those  who  have  some  insight  into  their  principles.  The 
oral  teaching  in  our  schools  is  often  as  deadening  a 
routine  as  the  old  text-book  drills.  Some  of  the  object- 
lesson  teachers  out-Herod  Ilerod  in  mechanical  teach¬ 
ing,  and  if  I  were  obliged  to  choose  between  the 
text-book  grinder  and  the  crank-turner  of  prescribed 
object-lessons  I  should  unhesitatingly  take  the  former, 
with  the  assurance  that  he  would  have  something  to 
grind. 

But  how  can  this  difficulty  be  avoided  in  a  graded 
system  of  instruction?  IIow  can  requisite  uniformity 
be  secured  and  at  the  same  time  the  teacher  have  nec¬ 
essary  professional  freedom  ?  I  do  not  assume  to  be 
able  to  fully  answer  these  questions. 

My  first  suggestion  is  that  a  sharp  discrimination 
must  be  made  between  results  and  methods.  The  essen¬ 
tial  thing  in  a  graded  system  is  that  there  be  necessary 
uniformity  in  results  at  stated  periods,  and  this  can  be 
a^ained  without  denying  the  teacher  freedom  in  his 
methods.  This  teacher  will  succeed  best  by  one  and 
that  teacher  by  another,  and  each  shall  be  left  free  to 
use  his  best  power. 

Another  suggestion  may  be  important.  A  course  of 
study  may  prescribe  a  minimum  amount  of  work  for 
each  school  term  or  year,  or  as  a  condition  of  promo¬ 
tion,  but  the  stated  order  and  time  of  the  subdivisions 
should  be  merely  suggestive.  Uniformity  should  be 
required  only  so  far  as  it  may  be  important  or  neces¬ 
sary.  The  essential  result  in  a  graded  system  is  that 
the  several  classes  of  the  same  grade  come  to  the  exam, 
ination  for  promotion  with  like  attainments.  It  is  not 
important  that  the  several  teachers  accomplish  the 
same  result  day  by  day  or  week  by  week.  Nothing  is 
more  ridiculous  than  the  attempt  to  parcel  out  primary 
instruction  and  tie  it  up  in  daily  or  weekly  prescrip¬ 
tions,  like  a  doctor’s  doses.  This  week  the  class  is  to 
take  certain  facts  in  geography;  to  count  by  twos  to 
fifty  (to  sixty  would  be  a  fearful  sin);  to  draw  the  ver¬ 
tical  lines  of  a  cube ;  to  learn  to  respect  the  aged,  etc. 
This  also  suggests  the  folly  of  restricting  teachers  to 
the  work  laid  down  in  the  course.  One  teacher  can 
accomplish  more  than  another  in  the  same  time,  and, 
if  forbidden  to  widen  her  instruction,  to  turn  into  new 
fields,  the  surplus  time  will  be  wasted  in  useless  repe* 
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tition.  A  scheme  of  study  can  only  prescribe  the  min-  as  the  half-time  system — a  system  tried  with  encour- 
imum,  the  essential  course.  Parallel  with  this,  and  aging  results  in  Europe,  and  also  in  the  primary  schools^ 
diverging  from  it,  are  lines  of  important  knowledge,  of  several  cities  iii  this  country.  It  is  urged  that  the 
which  the  teacher  should  be  free  to  explore.  More-  uniting  of  labor  and  schooling  is  the  true  idea ;  that 
over,  it  is  in  these  diversions  from  the  beaten  path  that  children  who  devote  their  whole  time,  for  eight  or  ten 
the  most  valuable  instruction  is  often  imparted.  The  years,  to  schooling,  are  not  likely  to  enter  on  manual 
teacher  carries  into  them  an  unusual  zeal  and  interest,  labor  with  much  enjoyment,  and,  besides,  that  labor 
and  his  pupils  are  thus  quickened  with  a  new  inspi-  and  schooling,  when  united,  assist  each  other.  The 
ration.  half-time  pupils  prove,  as  a  rule,  as  apt  scholars  as  their 

But  the  great  remedy  for  the  evil  under  considera-  full-time  classmates,  and,  at  the  same  time,  more  skilled 
tion  is  intelligent,  flexible  supervision.  Supervision  is  workers  than  their  unschooled  work-fellows, 
of  doubtful  worth  when  it  exhausts  itself  on  the  mere  These  considerations  have  certainly  great  weight,  but 
mechanism  of  a  school  system.  It  must,  of  course,  j  am  not  convinced  that  the  adoption  of  the  half-time 
secure  uniformity  and  system,  but  these  may  be  at-  system,  in  the  upper  grades,  is  necessary  to  secure  the 
tained  without  grooving  the  teachers’  instruction  or  desired  end.  A  great  many  of  the  pupils  in  city  schools 
sacriflcing  their  professional  freedom  or  progress.  An  would  not  engage  in  manual  labor  the  half  of  each  day 
experienced  teacher  once  remarked  that  his  chief  busi-  were  the  half-time  system  adopted.  If  in  school  only 
ness  was  to  keep  his  teachers  out  of  the  ruts.  To  this  half  of  the  day,  they  would  spend  the  other  half  in 
end  the  superintendent  must  be  qualified  to  instruct,  idleness,  on  the  streets,  and  some  in  worse  places, 
inspire,  and  lead  teachers  in  the  work  of  professional  When  no  home  study  is  required,  the  present  system 
improvement,  and  his  supervision  must  be  flexible  allows  some  eight  hours  a  day,  and  every  Saturday  for 
enough  to  allow  free  investigation  and  experiment.  It  labor  and  recreation.  This  is  found  to  be  time  enough 
is  true  that  a  corps  of  teachers,  imbued  with  such  an  fQj.  many  children  to  do  all  the  work  that  is  provided 
earnest  spirit  of  inquiry  and  progress,  will  run  in  no  for  them.  It  is  possible  that  it  would  be  better  if  all 
one’s  groove,  but  what  is  thus  lost  in  uniformity  will  be  our  youth  had  regular  work  the  half  of  each  day,  but 
more  than  made  up  in  vital  teaching.  public  schools  can  not  change  the  usages  of  society 

4.  A  fourth  problem  in  graded  school  management  in  this  respect.  They  must  conform  to  what  is,  rather 
is  the  proper  adaptation  of  the  system  to  the  needs  of  those  than  to  what  should  be. 

pupils  loho  ran  only  give  a  part  of  their  time  to  school  duties.  It  has  also  been  suggested  that  half-time  schools 
“The  schools,’’  says  a  leading  paper,  “allow  no  divided  might  be  organized  for  working  children,  and  that  the 
allegiance.  If  the  boy  goes  to  school,  he  must  go  present  system  be  continued  for  others.  This  involves 
steadily  and  give  it  the  heart  of  the  working  day.”  not  only  a  classification  but  a  separation  of  children 
No  provision  is  made  for  children  who  must  devote  a  on  the  basis  of  manual  labor,  and  we  have  already 
part  of  each  day  to  labor.  Hence  young  children  quite  enough  of  this  class  principle  in  the  organization 
are  taken  out  of  school  to  assist  in  household  duties,  of  our  schools.  It  is  believed  that  the  difficulty  under 
to  sell  papers  or  do  errands,  or  to  render  other  assist-  consideration  can  be  successfirtly  met  without  organ- 
ance,  really  demanding  but  a  portion  of  their  time,  izing  separate  schools  for  working  children.  What 
Many  pupils  are  withdrawn  from  school  at  a  very  early  is  needed  is  to  make  the  course  of  study  and  require, 
age  to  learn  trades.  They  are  too  young  to  work  more  ments  of  our  schools  flexible  enough  to  accommodate 
than  half  of  each  day,  and  would  make  even  more  this  class  of  pupils.  Instead  of  half-time  schools,  I 
rapid  progress  in  manual  labor  if  they  could  spend  the  would  suggest  a  half-time  course  of  study,  in  all  grades 
other  half  in  school.  But  the  doors  of  the  public  above  the  primary.  It  is  not  necessary  to  require  all 
schools  are  closed  against  them.  They  must  choose  the  pupils  in  our  public  schools  to  take  the  same  num- 
between  the  shop  and  the  school,  and  the  necessity  of  ber  of  studies  and  advance  with  even  step  through  the 
earning  a  living  |is  soon  as  possible  scarcely  permits,  in  course.  This  Procrustean  device  must  be  given  up,  if 
many  instances,  a  choice.  the  public  school  system  is  to  do  its  full  legitimate 

The  failure  of  the  common  schools  to  accommodate  work  as  an  agency  for  the  education  of  the  whole  peo- 
this  class  of  pupils,  the  very  class  which,  above  all  pie.  Instead  of  excluding  pupils  who  can  not  meet  all 
others,  needs  their  advantages,  has  been  too  generally  the  conditions  of  a  complete  and  thorough  course  of 
accepted  as  unavoidable.  Whenever  the  necessities  elementary  education,  it  must  provide  for  such  pupils 
of  the  family  have  demanded  any  portion  of  the  regu-  the  best  education  possible  under  the  circumstances, 
lar  school  hours,  children  have  quietly  dropped  out  This  may  involve  some  loss  in  uniformity  and  system, 
of  their  classes,  and  the  schools  have  gone  on  appa-  but  there  will  be  a  gain  in  usefulness— a  result  more 
rently  unconscious  of  their  absence.  But  the  propo-  important  than  mechanical  perfection  in  classification, 
sition  to  enact  laws  compelling  parents  to  send  their  The  four  great  problems  which  we  have  thus  imper- 
children  to  school  has  raised  the  inquiry  whether  the  fectly  considered  are  pre-eminently  graded  school  prob- 
schools  are  not  responsible  for  some  of  the  absenteeism  lems,  having  their  origin,  so  to  speak,  in  the  element 
to  be  thus  corrected.  It  is  urged  that  the  first  step  is  of  gradation.  Other  educational  problems,  as  the 
to  adapt  the  schools  to  the  necessities  of  all  classes.  teacher  problem,  the  study  problem,  the  sex  problem. 
As  a  means  to  this  end  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  etc.,  relate  alike  to  both  graded  and  ungraded  schools, 
public  schools  should  be  organized  on  what  is  known  It  is  hoped  that  I  am  not  understood  to  condemn 
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the  graded  system,  or  to  intimate  that  the  defects 
pointed  out  exist  in  equal  degree  in  all  graded  schools. 
I  bear  cheerful  testimony  that  the  gravity  of  these 
problems  is  appreciated  by  scores  of  superintendents, 
and  encouraging  progress  has  been  made  in  their  prac> 
tical  solution. 

It  may  also  be  remarked,  in  conclusion,  that  I  have 
aimed  more  to  state  guiding  principles  than  to  solve 
these  problems  in  detail.  The  one  principle  I  desire 
specially  to  impress  is  that  the  solution  of  each  of  these 
four  problems  is  found  in  the  proper  subordination  of 
the  demands  of  the  graded  system,  as  a  mechanism,  to 
its  great  purpose  as  an  agency  for  the  education  of  the 
people — for  furnishing  every  child  with  the  best  possi¬ 
ble  education  it  is  capable  of  receiving  in  the  actual 
circumstances  which  surround  it;  in  the  proper  subor¬ 
dination  of  uniformity  and  system,  which  are  but 
means  to  the  sublime  end  of  unfolding,  enriching  and 
beautifying  the  human  soul — of  touching  human  life  in 
all  conditions  with  elevating  and  beneficent  power. 


PROF.  TYNDALL'S  ADDRESS. 

Our  limited  space  will  not  permit  us  to  publish  this 
admirable  paper  entire.  The  influence  of  it  has  been 
already  widely  felt  in  England  and  America,  in  modi¬ 
fying  the  views  of  thinking  men  and  women  upon  all 
those  subjects  to  which  science  is  related. 

The  following  are  the  concluding  paragraphs  of  the 
address. — Eus. 

The  origination  of  life  is  a  point  lightly  touched  upon 
if  at  all,  by  Mr.  Darwin  and  Mr.  Spencer.  Diminish¬ 
ing  gradually  the  number  of  progenitors,  Mr.  Darwin 
cotnes  at  length  to  one  “primordial  form but  he  does 
not  say,  as  far  as  I  remember,  how  he  supposes  this 
form  to  have  been  introduced.  He  quotes  with  satis 
faction  the  words  of  a  celebrated  author  and  divine 
who  had  “gradually  learned  to  see  that  it  is  just  as 
noble  a  conception  of  the  Deity  to  belieVe  that  He  cre¬ 
ated  a  few  original  forms,  capable  of  self-development 
into  other  and  needful  forms,  as  to  believe  that  He  re¬ 
quired  a  fresh  act  of  creation  to  supply  the  voids  caused 
by  the  action  of  his  laws.”  What  Mr.  Darwin  thinks 
of  this  view  of  the  introduction  of  life  I  do  not  know. 
Whether  he  does  or  does  not  introduce  his  “primor¬ 
dial  form  ”  by  a  creative  act,  I  do  not  know.  But  the 
question  will  inevitably  be  asked,  “  How  came  the  form 
there?”  With  regard  to  the  diminution  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  created  forms,  one  does  not  see  that  much  ad. 
vantage  is  gained  by  it.  The  anthropomorphism,  which 
it  seemed  the  object  of  Mr.  Darwin  to  set  aside,  is  as 
firmly  associated  with  the  creation  of  a  few  forms  as 
with  the  creation  of  a  multitude.  We  need  clearness 
and  thoroughness  here.  Two  courses,  and  two  only, 
are  possible.  Either  let  us  open  our  doors  freely  to  the 
conception  of  creative  acts,  or,  abandoning  them,  let 
us  radically  change  our  notions  of  matter.  If  we  look 
at  matter  as  pictured  by  Democritus,  and  as  defined 
for  generations  in  our  scientific  text-books,  the  abso* 


lute  impossibility  of  any  form  of  life  coming  out  of  it 
would  be  sufficient  to  render  any  other  hypothesis 
preferable;  but  the  definitions  of  matter  given  in  our 
text-books  were  intended  to  cover  its  purely  physical 
and  mechanical  properties.  And,  taught  as  we  have 
been  to  regard  these  definitions  as  complete,  we  natu¬ 
rally  and  rightly  reject  the  monstrous  notion  that  out 
of  such  matter  any  form  of  life  could  possibly  arise. 
But  are  the  definitions  complete?  Everything  depends 
on  the  answer  to  be  given  to  this  question.  Trace  the 
line  of  life  backward,  and  see  it  approaching  more  and 
more  to  what  we  call  the  purely  physical  condition. 
We  reach  at  length  those  organisms  which  I  have  com¬ 
pared  to  drops  of  oil  suspended  in  a  mixture  of  alco¬ 
hol  and  water.  We  reach  protogenes  of  Haeckel,  in 
which  we  have  a  “  type  distinguishable  from  a  frag¬ 
ment  of  albumen  only  by  its  finely-granular  charac¬ 
ter.”  Can  we  pause  here?  We  break  a  magnet,  and 
find  two  poles  in  each  of  its  fragments.  We  continue 
the  process  of  breaking,  but,  however  small  the  parts, 
each  carries  with  it,  though  enfeebled,  the  polarity  of 
the  whole.  And,  when  we  can  break  no  longer,  we 
prolong  the  intellectual  vision  to  the  polar  molecules. 
Are  we  not  urged  to  do  something  similar  in  the  case 
of  life?  Is  there  not  a  temptation  to  close  to  some 
extent  with  Lucretius,  when  he  affirms  that  “Nature 
is  seen  to  do  all  things  spontaneously  of  herself  with¬ 
out  the  meddling  of  the  gods?”  or  with  Bruno,  when 
he  declares  that  Matter  is  not  “that  mere  empty 
capacity  which  philosophers  have  pictured  her  to  be, 
but  the  universal  mother  who  brings  forth  all  things 
as  the  fruit  of  her  own  womb?”  The  questions  here 
raised  are  inevitable.  They  are  approaching  us  with 
accelerated  speed,  and  it  is  not  a  matter  of  indifference 
whether  they  are  introduced  with  reverence  or  irrev¬ 
erence.  Abandoning  all  disguise,  the  confession  that 
I  feel  bound  to  make  before  you  is  that  I  prolong  the 
vision  backward  across  the  boundary  of  the  experi. 
mental  evidence,  and  discern  in  that  matter,  which  we 
in  our  ignorance,  and  notwithstanding  our  professed 
reverence  for  its  Creator,  have  hitherto  covered  with 
opprobrium,  the  promise  and  potency  of  every  form 
and  quality  of  life. 

The  “materialism”  here  enunciated  may  be  different 
from  what  you  suppose,  and  I  therefore  crave  your 
gracious  patience  to  the  end.  “  The  question  of  an 
external  world,”  says  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill,  “is  the  great  bat¬ 
tle-ground  of  metaphysics,”*  Mr.  Mill  himself  redu¬ 
ces  external  phenomena  to  “possibilities  of  sensation.’ 
Kant,  as  we  have  seen,  made  time  and  space  “forms” 
of  our  own  intuitions.  Fichte,  having  first  by  the  in¬ 
exorable  logic  of  his  understanding  proved  himself  to 
be  a  mere  link  in  that  chain  of  eternal  causation  which 
holds  so  rigidly  in  Nature,  violently  broke  the  chain 
by  making  Nature,  and  all  that  it  inherits,  an  appara- 
tion  of  his  own  mind.f  And  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to 
combat  such  notions.  For,  when  I  say  I  see  you,  and 
that  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  about  it,  the  reply  is, 
that  what  I  am  really  conscious  of  is  an  affectation  of 

<■  “  Examination  of  Hamilton,”  p.  iS4. 

t  "  Bestimmung  des  Menichen." 
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my  own  retina.  And  if  I  urge  that  I  can  check  my 
sight  of  you  by  touching  you,  the  retort  would  be  that 
I  am  equally  transgressing  the  limits  of  fact;  for  what 
I  am  really  conscious  of  is,  not  that  you  are  there,  but 
that  the  nerves  of  my  hand  have  undergone  a  change. 
All  we  hear,  and  see,  and  touch,  and  taste,  and  smell, 
are,  it  would  be  urged,  mere  variations  of  our  own  con¬ 
dition,  beyond  which,  even  to  the  extent  of  a  hair’s 
breadth,  we  can  not  go.  That  any  thing  answering  to 
our  impressions  exists  outside  of  ourselves  is  not  a  fact, 
but  an  inference,  to  which  all  validity  would  be  denied 
by  an  idealist  like  Berkeley,  or  by  a  skeptic  like  Hume. 
Mr.  Spencer  takes  another  line.  With  him,  as  with 
the  uneducated  man,  there  is  no  doubt  or  question  as 
to  the  existence  of  an  external  world.  But  he  differs 
from  the  uneducated,  who  think  that  the  world  really 
is  what  consciousness  represents  it  to  be.  Our  states 
of  consciousness  are  mere  symbols  of  an  outside  entity 
which  produces  them  and  determines  the  order  of  their 
succession,  but  the  real  nature  of  which  we  can  never 
know.J  In  fact,  the  whole  process  of  evolution  is  the 
manifestation  of  a  Power  absolutely  inscrutable  to  the 
intellect  of  man.  As  little  in  our  day  as  in  the  days 
of  Job,  can  man,  by  searching,  find  this  Power  out. 
Considered  fundamentally,  it  is  by  the  operation  of  an 
insoluble  mystery  that  life  is  evolved,  species  differen¬ 
tiated,  and  mind  unfolded  from  their  prepotent  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  immeasurable  past.  There  is,  you  will  | 
observe,  no  very  rank  materialism  here. 

The  strength  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution  consists, 
not  in  an  experimental  demonstration  (for  the  subject 
is  hardly  accessible  to  this  mode  of  proof),  but  in  its 
general  harmony  with  the  method  of  Nature  as  hith¬ 
erto  known.  From  contrast,  moreover,  it  derives  enor¬ 
mous  relative  strength.  On  the  one  side  we  have  a 
theory  (if  it  could  with  any  propriety  be  so  called)  de¬ 
rived,  as  were  the  theories  referred  to  at  the  beginning 
of  this  address,  not  from  the  study  of  Nature,  but  from 
the  observation  of  men — a  theory  which  converts  the 
Power  whose  garment  is  seen  in  the  visible  universe 
into  an  Artificer,  fashioned  after  the  human  model, 
and  acting  by  broken  efforts  as  man  is  seen  to  act.  On 
the  other  side  we  have  the  conception  that  all  we  see 
around  us,  and  all  we  feel  within  us — the  phenomena 
of  physical  Nature  as  well  as  those  of  the  human  mind 
— have  their  i^nsearchable  roots  in  a  cosmical  life,  if  I 
dare  apply  the  term,  an  infinitesimal  span  of  which 
only  is  ofiered  to  the  investigation  of  man.  We  can 

t  In  a  paper,  at  once  popular  and  profound,  entitled  “  Recent  Pro¬ 
gress  in  the  Theory  of  Vision,"  contained  in  the  volume  of  lectures  by 
Helmholtz  published  by  Longmans,  this  symbolism  of  our  states  of  con¬ 
sciousness  is  also  dwelt  upon.  The  impressions  of  sense  are  the  mere 
signs  of  external  things.  In  this  paper  Helmholtz  contends  strongly 
against  the  view  that  the  consciousness  of  space  is  inborn  ;  and  he  evi¬ 
dently  doubts  the  power  of  the  chick  to  pick  up  grains  of  corn  without 
some  preliminary  lessons.  On  this  point,  he  says,  further  experiments 
are  needed.  Such  experiments  have  been  since  made  by  Mr.  Spalding 
aided,  I  believe,  in  some  of  his  observations  by  the  accomplished  and 
deeply-lamented  Lady  Amnerley  ;  and  they  seem  to  prove  conclusively 
that  the  chick  does  not  need  a  moment's  tuition  to  teach  it  to  stand, 
lun,  govern  the  muscles  of  its  eyes,  and  peck.  Helmholtz,  however,  is 
contending  against  the  notion  of  pre-established  harmony;  and  lam 
not  aware  of  his  views  as  to  the  organization  of  experiences  of  race  or 
breed. 


trace  the  development  of  a  nervous  system,  and  corre¬ 
late  with  it  the  parallel  phenomena  of  sensation  and 
thought.  We  see  with  undoubting  certainty  that  they 
go  hand  in  hand.  But  we  try  to  soar  in  a  vacuum  the 
moment  we  seek  to  comprehend  the  connection  be¬ 
tween  them.  An  Archimedean  fulcrum  is  here  re. 
quired  which  the  human  mind  can  not  command ;  and 
the  effort  to  solve  the  problem,  to  borrow  an  illustra¬ 
tion  from  an  illustrious  friend  of  mine,  is  like  the 
effort  of  a  man  trying  to  lift  himself  by  his  own  waist¬ 
band.  Ail  that  has  been  here  said  is  to  be  taken  in 
connection  with  this  fundamental  truth.  When  “na¬ 
scent  senses”  are  spoken  of,  when  “the  differentiation 
of  a  tissue  at  first  vaguely  sensitive  all  over”  is  spoken 
of,  and  when  these  processes  are  associated  with  “the 
modification  of  an  organism  by  its  environment,”  the 
same  parallelism,  without  contact,  or  even  approach  to 
contact,  is  implied.  There  is  no  fusion  possible  be¬ 
tween  the  two  classes  of  facts — no  motor  energy  in  the 
intellect  of  man  to  carry  it  without  logical  rupture 
from  the  one  to  the  other. 

Further,  the  doctrine  of  evolution  derives  man,  in 
his  totality,  from  the  interaction  of  organism  and  en¬ 
vironment  through  countless  ages  past.  The  human 
understanding,  for  example — the  faculty  which  Mr. 
Spencer  has  turned  so  skillfully  round  upon  its  own 
antecedents — is  itself  a  result  of  the  play  between 
organism  and  environment  through  cosmic  ranges  of 
time.  Never  surely  did  prescription  plead  so  irre¬ 
sistible  a  claim.  But  then  it  comes  to  pass  that,  over 
and  above  his  understanding,  there  are  many  other 
things  appertaining  to  man  whose  prescriptive  rights 
are  quite  as  strong  as  that  of  the  understanding  itself. 
It  is  a  result,  for  example,  of  the  play  of  organism  and 
environment  that  sugar  is  sweet  and  that  aloes  are  bit¬ 
ter,  that  the  smell  of  henbane  differs  from  the  perfume 
of  a  rose.  Such  facts  of  consciousness  (for  which,  by- 
the-way,  no  adequate  reason  has  ever  yet  been  ren¬ 
dered)  are  quite  as  old  as  the  understanding  itself, 
and  many  other  things  can  hoast  an  equally  ancient 
origin.  Mr.  Spencer  at  one  place  refers  to  that  most 
powerful  of  passions — the  amatory  passion — as  one 
which,  when  it  first  occurs,  is  antecedent  to  all  relative 
exj^rience  whatever,  and  we  may  pass  its  claim  as 
being  at  least  as  ancient  and  as  valid  as  that  of  the 
understanding  itself.  Then  there  are  such  things  wo¬ 
ven  into  the  texture  of  man  as  the  feeling  of  awe,  rev¬ 
erence,  wonder — and  not  alone  the  sexual  love  just 
referred  to,  but  the  love  of  the  beautiful,  physical  and 
moral,  in  Nature,  poetry  and  art.  There  is  also  that 
deep-set  feeling  which,  since  the  earliest  dawn  of  his¬ 
tory,  incorporated  itself  in  the  religions  of  the  world. 
You  who  have  escaped  from  these  religions  in  the  high- 
and-dry  light  of  the  understanding  may  deride  them; 
but  in  so  doing  you  deride  accidents  of  form  merely, 
and  fail  to  touch  the  immovable  basis  of  the  religious 
sentiment  in  the  emotional  nature  of  man.  To  yield 
this  sentiment  reasonable  satisfaction  is  the  problem 
of  problems  at  the  present  hour.  And  grotesque  in 
relation  to  scientific  culture  as  many  of  the  religions 
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of  the  world  have  been  and  are — dangerous,  nay,  des. 
tractive,  to  the  dearest  privileges  of  freemen  as  some 
of  them  undoubtedly  have  been,  and  would,  if  they 
could,  be  again — it  will  be  wise  to  recognize  them  as 
the  forms  of  force,  mischievous,  if  permitted  to  intrude 
on  the  region  of  knowledge,  over  which  it  holds  no  com¬ 
mand,  but  capable  of  being  guided  by  liberal  thought 
to  noble  issues  in  the  region  of  emotion,  which  is  its 
proper  sphere.  It  is  vain  to  oppose  this  force  with  a 
view  to  its  extirpation.  What  we  should  oppose,  to 
the  death  if  necessary,  is  every  attempt  to  found  upon 
this  elemental  bias  of  man's  nature  a  system  which 
should  exercise  despotic  sway  over  his  intellect.  I  do 
not  fear  any  such  consummation.  Science  has  already, 
to  some  extent,  leavened  the  world,  and  it  will  leaven 
it  more  and  more.  I  should  look  upon  the  mild  light 
of  science  breaking  in  upon  the  minds  of  the  youth 
of  Ireland,  and  strengthening  gradually  to  the  perfect 
day,  as  a  surer  check  to  any  intellectual  or  spiritual 
tyranny  which  might  threaten  this  island,  than  the 
laws  of  princes  or  the  swords  of  emperors.  Where  is 
the  cause  of  fear?  We  fought  and  won  our  battle  even 
in  the  middle  ages,  why  should  we  doubt  the  issue  of  a 
conflict  now  ? 

The  impregnable  position  of  science  may  be  des¬ 
cribed  in  a  few  words.  All  religious  theories,  schemes, 
and  systems,  which  embrace  notions  of  cosmogony,  or 
which  otherwise  reach  into  its  domain,  must,  in  so  far 
as  they  do  this,  submit  to  the  control  of  science,  and 
relinquish  all  thought  of  controlling  it.  Acting  oth¬ 
erwise  proved  disastrous  in  the  past,  and  it  is  simply 
fatuous  to-day.  Every  system  which  would  escape  the 
fate  of  an  organism  too  rigid  to  adjust  itself  to  its  en¬ 
vironment,  must  be  plastic  to  the  extent  that  the 
growth  of  the  knowledge  demands.  When  this  truth 
has  been  thoroughly  taken  in,  rigidity  will  be  relaxed, 
exclusiveness  diminished,  things  now  deemed  essential 
will  be  dropped,  and  elements  now  rejected  will  be  as¬ 
similated.  The  lifting  of  the  life  is  the  essential  point, 
and  as  long  as  dogmatism,  fanaticism,  and  intolerance, 
are  kept  out,  various  modes  of  leverage  may  be  em¬ 
ployed  to  raise  life  to  a  higher  level.  Science  itself  not 
unfrequently  derives  motive-power  from  an  ultra-scien¬ 
tific  source.  Whewell  speaks  of  enthusiasm  of  temper 
as  a  hindrance  to  science;  but  he  means  the  enthusiasm 
of  weak  heads.  There  is  a  strong  and  resolute  eifthu- 
siasm  in  which  science  finds  an  ally ;  and  it  is  to  the 
lowering  of  this  fire  rather  than  to  a  diminution  of  in¬ 
tellectual  insight,  that  the  lessening  productiveness  of 
men  of  science  in  their  mature  years  is  to  be  ascribed. 
Mr.  Buckle  sought  to  detach  intellectual  achievement 
fVom  moral  force.  He  gravely  erred;  for,  without 
moral  force  to  whip  it  into  action,  the  achievements 
of  the  intellect  would  be  poor  indeed. 

It  has  been  said  that  science  divorces  itself  from  litr 
erature.  The  statement,  like  so  many  others,  arises 
ft-om  lack  of  knowledge.  A  glance  at  the  less  tech¬ 
nical  writings  of  its  leaders — of  its  Helmholtz,  its 
Huxley,  and  its  Du  Bois-Reymon^ — would  show  what 
breadth  of  literary  culture  they  command.  Where 
among  modern  writers  can  you  find  their  superiors  in 


clearness  and  vigor  of  literary  style?  Science  desires 
no  isolation,  but  frbely  combines  with  every  eflbrt  to¬ 
ward  the  bettering  of  man’s  estate.  Single-handed, 
and  supported  not  by  outward  sympathy,  but  by  in¬ 
ward  force,  it  has  built  at  least  one  great  wing  of  the 
many-mansioned  home  which  man  in  his  totality  de¬ 
mands.  And  if  rough  walls  and  protruding  rafter- 
ends  indicate  that  on  one  side  the  edifice  is  still 
incomplete,  it  is  only  by  wise  combination  of  the  parts 
required  with  those  already  irrevocably  built  that  we 
can  hope  for  completeness.  There  is  no  necessary  in¬ 
congruity  between  what  has  been  accomplished  and 
what  remains  to  be  done.  The  moral  glow  of  Socrates, 
which  we  all  feel  by  ignition,  has  in  it  nothing  incom¬ 
patible  with  the  physics  of  Anaxagoras  which  he  so 
much  scorned,  but  which  he  would  hardly  scorn  to  day. 
And  here  I  am  reminded  of  one  among  us,  hoary,  but 
still  strong,  whose  prophet-voice  some  thirty  years  ago, 
far  more  than  any  other  of  this  age,  unlocked  what¬ 
ever  of  life  and  nobleness  lay  latent  in  its  most  gifted 
minds — one  fit  to  stand  beside  Socrates  or  the  Macca- 
bean  Eleazar,  and  to  dare  and  suffer  all  that  they  suf¬ 
fered  and  dared — fit,  as  he  once  said  of  Fichte,  “to 
have  been  the  teacher  of  the  Stoa,  and  to  have  dis¬ 
coursed  of  beauty  and  virtue  in  the  groves  of  Aca¬ 
deme.”  With  a  capacity  to  grasp  physical  principles, 
which  his  friend  Goethe  did  not  possess,  and  which 
even  total  lack  of  exercise  has  not  been  able  to  reduce 
to  atrophy,  it  is  the  world’s  loss  that  he,  in  the  vigor 
of  his  years,  did  not  open  his  mind  and  sympathies  to 
science,  and  make  its  conclusions  a  portion  of  his  mes¬ 
sage  to  mankind.  Marvelously  endowed  as  he  was — 
equally  equipped  on  the  side  of  the  heart  and  of  the 
understanding — he  might  have  done  much  toward 
teaching  us  to  reconcile  the  claims  of  both,  and  to  en¬ 
able  them  in  coming  times  to  dwell  together  in  unity 
of  spirit  and  in  the  bond  of  peace. 

And  now  the  end  is  come.  With  more  time,  or 
greater  strength  and  knowledge,  what  has  been  here 
said  might  have  been  better  said,  while  worthy  mat¬ 
ters  here  omitted  might  have  received  fit  expression. 
But  there  would  have  been  no  material  deviation  from 
the  views  set  forth.  As  regards  myself,  they  are  not 
the  growth  of  a  day;  and  as  regards  you,  I  thought 
you  ought  to  know  the  environment  which,  with  or 
without  your  consent,  is  rapidly  surrounding  you,  and 
in  relation  to  which  some  adjustment  on  your  part  may 
be  necessary.  A  hint  of  Hamlet’s,  however,  teaches 
us  all  how  the  troubles  of  common  life  may  bo  ended ; 
and  it  is  perfectly  possible  for  you  and  me  to  purchase 
intellectual  peace  at  the  price  of  intellectual  death. 
The  world  is  not  without  refuges  of  this  description ; 
nor  is  it  wanting  in  persons  who  seek  their  shelter  and 
try  to  persuade  others  to  do  the  same.  I  would  exhort 
you  to  refuse  such  shelter,  and  to  scorn  such  base  repose 
— to  accept,  if  the  choice  be  forced  upon  you,  commo¬ 
tion  before  stagnation,  the  leap  of  the  torrent  before 
the  stillness  of  the  swamp.  In  the  one  there  is  at  all 
events  life,  and  therefore  hope;  in  the  other,  none.  I 
have  touched  on  debatable  questions,  and  led  you  over 
dangerous  ground — and  this  partly  with  the  view  of 
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telling  you,  and  through  you  the  world,  that  as  regards 
these  questions  science  claims  unrestricted  right  of 
search.  It  is  not  to  the  point  to  say  that  the  views 
of  Lucretius  and  Bruno,  of  Darwin  and  Spencer,  may 
be  wrong.  Here  I  should  agree  with  you,  deeming  it 
indeed  certain  that  these  views  will  undergo  modifi¬ 
cation.  But  the  point  is,  that,  whether  right  or  wrong, 
we  claim  the  freedom  to  discuss  them.  The  ground 
which  they  cover  is  scientific  ground;  and  the  right 
claimed  is  one  made  good  through  tribulation  and  an¬ 
guish,  inflicted  and  endured  in  darker  times  than  ours, 
but  resulting  in  the  immortal  victories  which  science 
has  won  for  the  human  race.  1  would  set  forth  equally 
the  inexorable  advance  of  man’s  understanding  in  the 
path  of  knowledge,  and  the  unquenchable  claims  of 
his  emotional  nature  which  the  understanding  can 
never  satisfy.  The  world  embraces  not  only  a  New¬ 
ton,  but  a  Shakespeare — not  only  a  Boyle,  but  a 
Raphael — not  only  a  Kant,  but  a  Beethoven — not  only 
a  Darwin,  but  a  Carlyle.  Not  in  each  of  these,  but  in 
all,  is  human  nature  whole.  They  are  not  opposed, 
but  supplementary — not  mutually  exclusive,  but  recon¬ 
cilable.  And  if,  still  unsatisfied,  the  human  mind, 
with  the  yearning  of  a  pilgrim  for  his  distant  home, 
will  turn  to  the  mystery  from  which  it  has  emerged, 
seeking  so  to  fashion  it  as  to  give  unity  to  thought  and 
faith,  so  long  as  this  is  done,  not  only  without  intoler¬ 
ance  or  bigotry  of  any  kind,  but  with  the  enlightened 
recognition  that  ultimate  fixity  of  conception  is  here 
unattainable,  and  that  each  succeeding  age  must  be 
held  free  to  fashion  the  mystery  in  accordance  with 
its  own  needs — then,  in  opposition  to  all  the  restric¬ 
tions  of  materialism,  I  would  affirm  this  to  be  a  field 
for  the  noblest  exercise  of  what,  in  contrast  with  the 
knowing  faculties,  may  be  called  the  creative  faculties  of 
man.  Here,  however,  I  must  quit  a  theme  too  great 
for  me  to  handle,  but  which  will  be  handled  by  the 
loftiest  minds  ages  after  you  and  I,  like  streaks  of 
morning  cloud,  shall  have  melted  into  the  infinite 
azure  of  the  past. 

NE  WSPA PERS  A ND  MA  GAZINES  IN SCHO OLS. 

We  have  repeatedly  in  these  pages  urged  upon  teach¬ 
ers  the  especial  importance  of  the  magazine  as  a  means 
of  culture.  If  they  would,  in  addition  to  their  county 
paper,  cause  their  pupils  to  read  their  best  editorials  on 
current  political  topics,  the  letters  on  subjects  of  gen¬ 
eral  interest,  the  home  and  foreign  news  in  some  en¬ 
terprising,  /ive  newspaper,  explaining  and  commenting 
as  the  occasion  suggests,  they  will  give  an  intelligent 
direction  to  their  pupils’  faculties  which  can  be  marked 
out  by  no  other  process.  Philosophical  and  historical 
essays,  incidents  of  travel,  adventures,  geographical  dis¬ 
coveries,  scientific  researches,  reviews  of  the  best  books, 
political  movements  that  concern  nations  and  commu¬ 
nities,  and  many  things  besides,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
newspaper  and  magazine.  The  well  conducted  news¬ 
paper  is  “a  map  of  busy  life;”  the  magazine  is  the 
graver  and  wiser  purveyor  of  food  that  gratifies  the 
taste  and  satisfies  the  appetite  of  the  mind. — Home  and 
School. 


COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENCY. 


BY  HON.  A.  C.  HOPKINS,  SUPERINTENDENT  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 


Under  the  old  law  County  Commissioners  appointed 
the  County  Examiner,  but  when  the  office  of  County 
Superintendent  was  created,  that  power  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Township  Trustees.  They  were  thought 
to  be  peculiarly  fitted  to  make  this  appointment  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  intimate  connection  with  the  schools. 
It  would  have  been  better  to  have  left  this  power  where 
it  was,  since  the  County  Superintendents  are  liable  to 
be  biased  in  their  opinions  by  the  Trustee.  On  the 
whole,  however,  no  complaint  has  arisen  from  this 
source,  and  I  recommend  that  no  change  be  made  in 
this  matter  now. 

The  great  power  of  the  County  Superintendent  rests 
in  his  visits  to  the  schools.  He  has  to  a  great  degree 
entire  charge  of  the  school  interest  of  his  county.  His 
supervision  extends  alike  to  all,  his  cares  are  boundless 
and  his  labor  unending.  One  branch  of  duty  assigned 
to  the  County  Superintendent  is  that  he  shall  have 
general  superintendence  of  the  schools  of  his  county. 
He  shall  attend  each  township  institute  at  least  once 
each  year,  when  he  shall  preside  at  the  same  and  con¬ 
duct  its  exercises.  He  shall  visit  the  schools  of  the 
county  at  least  once  each  year,  for  the  purpose  of  in¬ 
creasing  their  usefulness,  and  elevate,  as  far  as  prac¬ 
ticable,  the  poorer  schools  to  the  standard  of  the  best. 
He  shall  encourage  teachers’  institutes  and  associa¬ 
tions,  and  shall  labor  in  every  practicable  way  to 
elevate  the  standard  of  teaching,  and  to  improve  the 
schools  of  the  county.  This  clause  of  the  law  is  suf. 
ficient  to  occupy  almost  all  of  the  time  of  the  County 
Superintendent,  and  under  it  his  duty  is  to  labor  ag¬ 
gressively  in  the  cause  of  education.  This  aggressive 
work  is  extremely  important,  because  the  class  of  peo¬ 
ple  most  in  need  of  education  are  most  indifferent  to 
its  value.  They  have  to  be  sought  out  industriously, 
and  urged  to  send  their  children  to  school.  This  is 
the  dangerous  and  expensive  class  to  society,  com¬ 
posed,  in  large  part,  of  people  who  add  depravity  to 
ignorance.  This  class  even  public  free  education  has 
hitherto  failed  to  permeate  thoroughly,  and  it  has 
existed  so  largely,  even  in  the  countries  which  have 
been  the  most  liberal  in  supplying  the  means  of  edu¬ 
cation,  that  compulsory  laws  have  been  passed  by  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  European  governments  to  force  the  chil¬ 
dren  into  schools;  and  thus  the  same  policy  is  now 
urged  in  many  States  of  this  Union.  The  importance 
of  bringing  these  people  under  the  elevating  influence 
of  education  can  scarcely  be  overestimated.  If  moral 
and  religious  influences  fail,  if  persistent  efforts  of 
County  Superintendents  accomplish  this  desirable  ob- 
I  ject  in  part  only,  it  then  becomes  the  duty  of  the  State 
to  adopt  coercive  measures. 

To  bring  about  this  healthy  educational  sentiment  is 
the  object  of  the  visits  of  the  County  Superintendents, 
and  to  undertake  to  estimate  their  value  in  dollars 
and  cents  to  a  community  is  a  manifest  absurdity.  He 
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who  prizes  an  education  so  little  as  to  estimate  its 
worth  in  dollars  and  cents  is  void  of  all  those  higher 
aspirations  that  prompt  men  to  educate.  The  County 
Superintendent  is  largely  responsible  for  everything 
that  enters  into  the  organization  and  conduct  of  each 
school.  He  must  see  that  it  is  provided  with  those 
educational  appliances  which  are  needed  for  suc¬ 
cessful  instruction.  He  must  be  concerned  in  making 
and  enforcing  all  rules  and  regulations  by  which  the 
school  is  managed.  He  must  see  to  its  discipline,  plan 
of  instruction,  uniformity  of  text-books,  and  proficien¬ 
cy  of  pupils  His  relations  to  the  teacher  are  inti¬ 
mate  and  controlling.  He  should  be  qualified  to  judge 
of  the  teacher’s  work,  and  to  give  sound  and  discrim¬ 
inating  advice.  Besides  visiting,  which  can  never  be 
frequent  enough,  the  Superintendent  keeps  himself  in¬ 
formed  of  the  condition  and  progress  of  the  schools 
by  means  of  the  monthly  reports  from  the  teachers- 
These  reports  are  voluminous  and  minute,  and  require 
confidence  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

The  proper  relation  of  the  County  Superintendent 
to  the  schools  of  his  county  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
principal  of  a  large  school.  Let  any  one  imagine  how 
burdensome  and  responsible  would  be  the  duties  of 
the  principal  of  a  school  of  fifty  teachers,  and  he  has 
an  idea  of  the  duties  of  a  County  Superintendent.  To 
say  that  this  officer  is  not  needed  and  has  not  weighty 
responsibilities;  to  say  that  he  can  be  dispensed  withi 
and  that  the  law  allows  him  to  be  an’  idler,  is  not  only 
absurd,  but  is  injurious  to  the  public  service. 

WRITTEN  REPORTS. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  statistical  report,  the  County 
Superintendent  is  required  to  furnish  additional  infor¬ 
mation  embodied  in  a  written  report  relative  to  the 
condition  of  the  schools,  school-houses  and  the  general 
progress  of  education,  etc.,  in  the  county.  They  have 
responded  with  remarkable  promptness  in  this  matter, 
and  in  the  appendix  to  this  report  I  have  printed  them. 
I  invite  a  careful  perusal  of  these  written  reports. 
They  are  substituted  for  the  usual  statistical  tables, 
and  will,  as  a  general  ruie,  give  greater  satisfaction  to 
the  reader. 

EXAMINATION  OF  DOCKETS,  RECORDS,  ETC. 

This  work  has  been  carefully  performed  by  most  of 
the  County  Superintendents,  and  it  is  with  pleasure 
that  I  give  the  following  table,  which  will  exhibit  the 
result  of  their  first  year’s  work.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  all  have  not  answered  the  circular  sent  out  from 
this  office.  (Here  follows  the  table  giving  the  compara¬ 
tive  cost  of  the  County  Superintendency  and  County  Ex- 
aminership,  which  we  published  in  the  Journal  a  few 
weeks  ago.  This  shows  the  cost  of  the  Examiners  to 
have  been  $21,866.61  more  than  the  Superintendents.) 
In  view  of  the  foregoing  facts,  it  will  be  a  financial 
benefit  to  continue  the  system  of  County  Superinten¬ 
dency,  and  in  view  of  the  great  salutary  influence  ex. 
erted  by  the  system  on  the  schools  in  the  many  other 
ways  in  which  it  presents  itself,  it  is  the  almost  unani¬ 
mous  wish  of  the  educators  of  the  State  to  have  the 
system  perpetuated.  In  fact,  he  who  strikes  at  it  aims 


his  blow  at  the  educational  heart,  and  he  who  advocates 
it  does  a  noble  work  for  the  State.  The  system  is  at 
present  only  on  trial,  and  so  far  it  has  met  the  antici¬ 
pations  of  its  friends.  It  needs  to  be  tried  and  tested 
more  before  any  change  would  seem  to  be  desirable. 
At  present  it  is  most  certainly  the  duty  of  the  State  to 
further  test  its  important  workings  and  special  advan' 
tages.  When  it  has  proved  itself  worthless,  strike  it 
to  the  ground,  but  do  not  crush  it  without  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  test. 

COUNTY  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

*  *  *  The  work  of  this  Board  has  been 

commendable  during  the  past  year;  the  counties  have 
adopted  text  books  and  are  gradually  introducing  them 
into  the  schools.  As  soon  as  the  introduction  is  com¬ 
pleted,  and  the  people  become  better  acquainted  with 
the  object  and  benefits  of  this  Board,  it  will  certainly 
be  very  popular. 

TOWNSHIP  INSTITUTES. 

*  *  *  There  were  4,592  Township  Institutes 

held  last  year,  and  everywhere  comes  up  the  universal 
opinion  that  they  have  awakened  an  interest  in  teach¬ 
ers,  parents  and  scholars  never  felt  before.  The  Coun¬ 
ty  Superintendent  is  intimately  connected  with  both 
the  County  Board  of  Education  and  the  Township  In¬ 
stitutes.  He  presides  over  the  County  Board  and  con¬ 
ducts  the  Township  Institutes.  To  the  one  he  points 
out  the  excellencies  of  teachers ;  to  the  other  devotes 
his  energies  to  improve  these  teachers.  This  work  is 
in  every  way  directed  towards  putting  efficient  teach¬ 
ers  in  the  schools.  It  is  the  Superintendents  duty  to 
encourage  the  teachers  to  improve  themselves  in  every 
practicable  way.  He  calls  their  attention  to  educa¬ 
tional  literature,  books  and  periodicals,  lectures  to  the 
people,  and  creates  an  educational  interest  never  man¬ 
ifested  before.  He  holds  one  of  the  highest  positions 
in  society,  and  is  charged  with  labor  and  responsibili¬ 
ties  to  which  but  few  men  are  equal. 

HOW  THIS  OFFICER  IS  REGARDED  IN  OTHER  STATES. 

Mr.  Hopkins  here  inserts  a  large  number  of  compli¬ 
mentary  allusions  to  the  officer,  from  other  States, 
among  them  testimonials  from  Gen.  Eaton,  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education;  Prof,  White,  o^ 
Massachusetts;  Prof.  Wickersham,  of  Pennsylvania; 
Prof.  Bateman,  of  Illinois;  Proi.  Van  Bakkelon,  of 
Maryland;  Prof.  Weaver,  of  New  York — all  of  them 
recognizing  the  efficiency  of  the  system  and  its  impor¬ 
tance  to  educational  interests.  The  reports  of  the 
State  Superintendents  of  Public  Instruction  of  Texas, 
Maryland,  New  Jersey,  Arkansas,  Virginia,  Missouri, 
Michigan  and  Nebraska,  ail  agree  in  their  opinions 
concerning  the  importance  and  benefit  of  the  system. 
Mr.  Hopkins  continues:  I  take  pleasure  in  adding 
that  most  of  the  States  and  Territories  have  adopted 
some  system  of  inspection  and  supervision  for  their 
schools.  In  some  places  it  has  worked  well;  in  others 
it  has  failed.  In  all  cases  of  failure,  so  far  as  I  know, 
the  cause  has  rested  upon  the  man  and  not  upon  the 
law.  So  it  has  been  in  Indiana.  Faithful  and  efficient 
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men  have  produced  good  results,  while  poor  and  inef¬ 
ficient  Superintendents  have  brought  the  law  into 
some  disrepute.  I  recommend  that  no  change  be  made 
in  the  law  now,  but  that  a  good  trial  be  given  it  for 
another  two  years. 

THE  IDEAL  SDPERINTEXDENT. 

The  following  is  extracted  from  a  Virginia  report, 
and  expresses  our  idea  of  the  ideal  Superintundent; 

“  He  should  be  a  young  man  or  a  man  who  never 
grows  old.  Morally,  he  should  be  faithful,  devout  and 
of  good  report.  Mentally,  he  should  be  strong,  saga, 
cious,  large-hearted,  vivacious,  progressive.  Educa¬ 
tionally,  he  should  have  a  scholarly  training,  and  if 
not  a  professianal  training,  at  least  a  professional  ex¬ 
perience,  or  else  a  special  aptitude  in  this  direction, 
with  some  oratorical  and  marked  expository  facility. 
Habitually,  he  should  be  accurate  in  speech,  courteous, 
active,  methodical,  free  from  eccentricities.  His  hab¬ 
its  and  tastes  generally  should  be  in  the  line  of  his 
official  work,  and  at  the  bottom  of  all  should  be  a 
deep  love  for  humanity  and  for  his  country,  a  believer 
in  the  exalting  power  of  true  education  and  in  the 
public  policy  of  the  State  system.” 


NEW  EXPERIMENTS  IN  EDUCATION 


The  following  from  the  Popular  Science  Monthly  for 
October  contains  some  valuable  hints  to  parents  as  well 
as  teachers. — [Eds. 

It  was  an  important  step  in  the  progress  of  knowl¬ 
edge  when  the  bodily  constitution  of  man  began  to  be 
studied  in  the  light  of  its  relations  to  the  inferior  or¬ 
ders  of  life,  and  it  promises  to  be  a  no  less  important 
step  when  the  human  mind  is  also  so  regarded.  The 
study  of  mental  manifestations  in  inferior  creatures  is 
becoming  a  systematic  branch  of  inquiry,  and  the  ob¬ 
servers  in  this  field  are  beginning  to  apply  their  meth¬ 
od  in  the  human  sphere.  We  do  not  say  that  they 
have  a  new  psychology,  or  claim  to  have  arrived 
at  any  remarkable  results;  it  is  only  noteworthy  that 
those  who  have  been  engaged  in  discriminating  among 
the  mental  likenesses  and  differences  of  horses,  dogs, 
pigs,  and  parrots,  are  attracted  to  similar  observations 
upon  the  young  of  the  different  races  of  men. 

Dr.  W.  Laudel'  Lindsay,  a  physician  in  chaige  of  a 
Scotch  lunatic  asylum,  but  who  has  long  been  a  spe¬ 
cial  student  of  the  subject  of  mind  in  animals,  has 
sent  a  brief  communication  to  Nature,  giving  the  results 
of  some  experiments  upon  the  mental  capacities  of 
children  of  different  racial  descent.  The  observations 
were  made  by  Monsieur  J.  C.  Houzeau,  also  a  compar- 
tive  psycologist,  and  author  of  “Studies  on  the  Mental 
Faculties  of  Animals  compared  with  those  of  Man.” 
The  observations  were  made  in  Jamaica,  upon  children 
inhabiting  that  island,  and  M.  Houzeau  states  his  ex¬ 
periments  and  conclusions  as  follows,  in  a  letter  to  Dr' 
Lindsay : 

“  I  have  been  busy,  meanwhile,  on  a  curious  study 
about  the  comparative  development  of  intelligence  of 
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children  belonging  to  different  races.  I  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  here  to  submit  to  the  test  black,  brown,  and 
white  children.  Fifteen  of  them  were  sent  to  me  every 
day  for  two  hours  by  their  parents,  my  country  neigh¬ 
bors;  three  of  them  white,  seven  colored  of  various 
shades,  and  five  black.  For  a  whole  year  I  gave  them 
myself  common  instruction,  and  carefully  watched 
their  proceedings  and  their  rate  of  improvement.  I 
do  not  expect  to  publish  anything  about  that  experi¬ 
ment,  at  least  at  this  time.  But  I  will  state  here  the 
conclusions  to  which  it  has  led  me : 

“1.  There  is  in  each  child  a  different  degree  of  in¬ 
tellectual  proficiency,  which  could  be  called,  in  mathe¬ 
matical  language,  his  or  her  ‘personal  coefficient.’ 
However,  these  individual  differences  are  much  less 
than  I  had  anticipated,  and  are  not  the  striking  fea¬ 
ture  in  the  unequal  rate  or  speed  of  improvement. 

“  In  this  unequal  speed,  I  see  nothing — at  least  noth¬ 
ing  clearly  and  unmistakably  discernible — that  can  be 
referred  to  the  differences  of  race.  This  will  probably 
appear  strange  after  all  that  has  been  said  of  ‘  inferior 
races.’  Should  other  facts  show  that  my  experiment 
was  not  properly  conducted,  and  that  the  trial  was  not 
conclusive,  I  am  ready  to  give  up.  Still,  it  is  at  least 
my  ‘provisional  conclusion.’ 

“The  rate  of  improvement  is  due  almost  entirely  to 
the  relative  elevation  of  the  parental  circle  in  which 
children  live — the  home  influence.  Those  whose  pa¬ 
rents  are  restricted  to  the  narrowest  gauge  of  intellec¬ 
tual  exercise,  live  in  such  a  material  and  coarse  milieu 
(medium),  that  their  mental  faculties  remain  slumber¬ 
ing  and  gradually  become  atrophied ;  while  those  who 
hear  at  home  of  many  things,  and  are  brought  up  to 
intellectual  life,  show  a  corresponding  proficiency  in 
their  learning.” 

Experiments  upon  so  small  a  scale,  and  continuing 
for  so  short  a  time,  must,  of  course,  be  inconclusive 
for,  as  Dr.  Lindsay  remarks,  “  at  or  up  to  a  certain  age, 
girls  are  as  sharp  as  or  sharper  than  boys  at  lesson 
learning  and  repeating.  Cases  are  constantly  being 
recorded — perhaps  paraded — in  the  newspapers  of  girls 
or  young  women  beating  boys  or  young  men  of  equal 
age  in  competitive  examination,  and  yet  it  is  not  to  be 
inferred  that  the  female  mind  is  either  superior  or 
equal  to  the  male,  that  is,  in  a  comparison  of  averages. 
For  the  fact  is,  that,  throughout  the  animal  series,  in¬ 
cluding  man,  the  female  mind  is,  in  some  respects,  dif¬ 
ferent  from,  and  inferior  to,  that  of  the  male.  We 
know,  moreover,  that  female  superiority,  when  it  ex¬ 
ists,  is  usually  at  least  confined  to  school-life.  In  sub¬ 
sequent  intellectual  development  proper,  man,  as  a 
rule,  far  surpasses  woman.” 

But,  while  Mr.  Houzea’s  observations  were  quite  too 
restricted  to  form  a  basis  of  useful  conclusions  respect¬ 
ing  the  educability  and  intellectual  capacity  of  the 
children  belonging  to  different  races,  there  is  a  great 
significance  in  bis  final  conclusion  regarding  the  po« 
tency  of  home  influences.  This  is  no  new  truth,  but 
it  is  a  truth  of  transcendant  importance,  too  much 
neglected,  and  its  confirmation  under  such  peculiar 
circumstances,  is  noteworthy,  I’hat  the  medium  in 
which  the  child  is  habitually  immersed,  and  by  which 
it  is  continually  and  unconsciously  impressed,  should 
have  much  greater  value  in  the  formation  of  mental 
character  than  the  mere  lesson-learning  experiences  of 
the  school,  and  should,  in  fact,  determine  the  efficiency 
of  the  school  agencies  themselves,  is  simply  inevitable. 
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Whether  a  child  has  the  advantages  of  a  quickening 
home,  or  is  the  victim  of  a  stupefying  home,  is  of  far 
more  moment  than  the  quality  of  school  it  attends. 
Home  education  is,  after  all,  the  great  fact,  whether  it 
awakens  or  whether  it  quenches  the  young  minds  ex¬ 
posed  to  it,  and  it  becomes  a  momentous  question 
whether  our  exaggerated  estimate  and  desperate  culti¬ 
vation  of  school-houses  and  public  education  are  not 
at  the  expense  of  the  far  more  important  domestic  in¬ 
fluences  by  which  the  characters  of  children  are  formed. 
For  we  are  learning  every  day  that,  as  this  world  is 
constituted,  one  thing  is  at  the  expense  of  another. 
If  parents  believe  that  school  is  all  in  all,  and  can  do 
everything  for  their  children,  such  are  the  pressures 
and  strains  of  social  life  that  they  will  evade  and  neg¬ 
lect  their  own  responsibilities.  Their  children  will  be 
committed  to  vicious  and  stupid  servants,  hustled  out 
of  the  way,  turned  into  the  .street,  or  left  to  them¬ 
selves;  and  no  pains  will  be  taken  to  make  the  home 
medium  one  of  elevation,  stimulation,  and  improving 
to  the  mental  characters  of  their  offspring.  Where 
men  are  exhausted  by  society,  and  there  is  blind  faith 
in  teachers  and  school  rooms,  we  may  be  pretty  sure 
that  but  little  will  be  done  to  shape  .and  conduct  the 
home  with  reference  to  the  higher  mental  needs  of  the 
children  who  live  in  it.  There  are,  no  doubt,  noble 
examples  of  parents  who  appreciate  schools  and  strive 
to  do  their  corresponding  part  of  the  work  of  exalting 
and  enriching  the  intellectual  life  of  those  committed 
to  their  charge;  but  such  cases  are  lamentably  few,  and 
there  is  reason  to  fear  that,  with  the  increasing  faith 
in  public  applianpes  of  culture,  their  proportion  will 
not  increase  very  rapidly. 


SCHOOL  STATISTICS. 


Partial  Abstract  of  the  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  for  1873-4. 


From  the  advanced  sheets  of  the  biennial  report  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  we  take  the 
following  historical  items,  showing  the  progress  and 
prosperity  of  free  schools  in  this  State. 

The  school  fund  has  become  very  much  simplified’ 
within  the  past  few  years,  and  may  be  classed  under 
two  heads: 


CONGRESSIONAL  SCHOOL  FUND. 

Amount  June,  1873 . $2,289,183  76 

Amount  received  from  sale  of  lands .  6,594  87 

Add  13,453  acres  unsold  land,  worth .  102,293  40 

Total . $2,398,072  03 

ADDITIONS  TO  THE  FUND,  1873. 

To  the  Common  School  Fund: 

Sinking  Fund  Distributed . $  56,140  09 

Fines  by  Clerks  of  Courts .  23,683  46 

Fines  by  Justices  of  the  Peace .  19,488  15 

From  other  sources .  2,453  20 


Total  increase  in  Com.  School  Fund  in  1873,  $101,764  90 
To  the  Congressional  Fund : 

From  the  sale  of  lands .  19,316  15 

Total  increase . $121,080  05 

Deduct  Sinking  Fund  Distribution .  56,140  09 

Increase  from  regular  sources . $  64,939  96 

ADDITIONS  TO  THE  FUNDS,  1874. 

To  the  Common  School  Fund : 

Fines  by  Clerks  of  Courts . $35,247  82 

Fines  by  Justices  of  the  Peace .  28,843  89 

From  other  sources . 3,105  53 

Total  increase  in  Common  Fund . $67,197  24 

Total  increase  in  Congressional  Fund .  6,599  87 

Total  increase . $73,792  11 

These  figures  show  that  the  permanent  school  fund 


of  the  State  has  increased  $8,852.16  more  in  1874  than 
in  1873. 

The  following  statement  gives  the  amounts  of  the 
fines  and  forfeitures  for  each  of  the  past  seven  years : 

For  1868 . $32,904  59 

“  1869 .  35,755  57 

“  1870 .  34,103  10 

“  1871 .  29,996  49 

“  1872 .  39,306  51 

“  1873 .  43,171  61 

“  1874  .  64,091  71 

In  seven  years  these  funds  have  increased  100  per 
cent.,  and  50  per  cent,  of  that  increase  was  during  the 
year  ending  June  1,  1874.  This  clearly  proves  that  the 
fines  of  Clerks  of  the  Circuit  Courts  and  Justices  of  the 
Peace  have  increased  much  more  this  year  than  last, 
there  being  a  difference  of  $20,920.10. 


Pirst — The  Township  School  Fund . $6,313,447  57 

Second — The  Congressional  Township 

Fund .  2,398,072  03 


Total  School  Fund . . . $8,711,519  60 


The  fund,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  together  with 
the  increase  during  the  past  year,  is  concisely  exhibited 
in  the  following  statement: 

COMMON  SCHOOL  FUND,  1874. 


Non-negotiable  bonds . $3,904,783  21 

Common  School  Fund,  June,  1873 .  2,341,267  12 

Fines  of  Clerks  of  the  Courts .  35,247  82 

Fines  of  Justices  of  the  Peace .  28,843  89 

Fines  from  other  sources .  3,105  53 


.$6,313,447  57 


GUSTA  VUS  ADOLPHUS. 

This  greatest  of  all  Scandinavian  monarchs — and  we 
had  almost  said  the  greatest  of  Scandinavian  men — 
had  early  given  his  attention  to  the  subject  of  Ameri¬ 
can  commerce  and  colonization;  and  had  not  his  chiv- 
alric  devotion  to  the  great  principles  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  drawn  him  into  the  Thirty  Years’  War,  he  would 
probably  have  cut  his  name  deep  into  our  colonial  his¬ 
tory.  Enriched  by  the  rarest  qualities  of  mind  and 
heart;  illuminated  by  all  culture;  liberalized  by  study, 
travel,  and  intimate  intercourse  with  the  great  states 
men  of  his  times;  seeing  a  better  future  for  men  and 
for  nations,  and  greeting  with  enthusiasm  the  new 
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light  that  was  breaking  over  mankind,  he  saw,  with 
the  eye  of  a  prophet,  the  tendencies  which  were  drift¬ 
ing  the  energies  of  Europe  towards  the  new  regions  of 
the  West.  Inheriting  the  inspirations  of  courage  and 
freedom  which  hovered  over  the  waters,  and  dwelt 
among  the  wild  crags  of  the  North,  nothing  less  than 
the  championship  of  liberty,  humanity  and  truth  could 
satisfy  the  aspirations  of  his  great  soul.  The  grandeur 
of  his  schemes;  the  broad  fields  they  were  to  cover, 
and  the  influence  he  was  to  put  forth  on  the  affairs  of 
Europe,  seemed  to  be  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  poverty  of 
his  resources  and  the  restricted  limits  of  his  domin¬ 
ions.  But  he  was  one  of  those  men  who  have  all  along 
the  line  of  history  appeared  at  intervals,  to  show  how 
much  grander  is  the  empire  of  mind  than  the  sway  of 
brute  force — how  much  vaster  the  conceptions  of  genius 
than  the  edicts  of  arbitrary  power — how  men  in  all  ages 
instinctively  bow  to  the  majesty  of  true  greatness. 

Let  my  young  readers  recall  the  fine  examples  we 
have  of  all  this  in  the  records  of  men,  as  well  as  of 
nations.  Perched  like  an  eagle  on  his  eyi*ie,  from  im¬ 
memorial  time  Switzerland  has  preserved  her  moun¬ 
tain  freedom.  Even  the  genius  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 
could  never  have  invested  the  Highlands  of  Scotland 
with  so  magic  a  charm,  had  he  not  listened  in  his  youth 
to  the  tales  of  heroism  and  romance  which  are  em¬ 
balmed  in  her  traditional  Border  Minstrelsy.  One  of 
the  last  lessons  we  learn  from  experience,  is  one  of  the 
first  that  should  be  taught  in  the  school — that  it  is 
quality  and  not  quantity  that  determines  results.  The 
spirit  of  true  achievement  is  the  spirit  of  the  universe- 
and  that  must  be  the  spirit  of  true  power.  Despotism 
grows  feeble  in  the  presence  of  one  indomitable  soul. 
The  wronged  Hagar,  as  she  turns  her  back  upon  the 
outrage  of  her  home,  and  plunges  off  into  the  desert 
with  that  lion  boy  on  her  shoulders,  has  made  a  finer 
subject  for  the  pencil  of  the  Frenchman  than  the  Field 
of  the  Cloth  of  Gold.  The  imprisoned  cobbler  wrote 
the  imperishable  guide-book  to  eternal  life  in  Bedford 
jail.  Homer  sang  the  greatest  of  epics,  to  get  his 
bread  before  the  gates  of  a  hundred  cities  that  after¬ 
wards  fought  for  the  honor  of  having  given  him  birth. 
Twenty  centuries  later,  his  brother  Dante  filled  the 
Dark  Ages  with  the  light  of  the  Divine  Comedy  as  he 
trod  his  painful  way  into  exile  from  his  beloved  Flor¬ 
ence  ;  and  four  hundred  years  had  to  go  by  before  the 
crime  of  his  exile  tould  be  expiated  by  the  genius  of 
her  artists,  and  the  adoration  of  her  people.  The  only 
portions  of  history  worth  reading  are  made  up  of  those 
deeds  that  spring  from  the  chivalry  of  noble  souls — of 
words  that  voice  the  hopes,  and  foretell  the  triumphs 
of  the  brave  and  suffering. 

Of  such  was  Gustavus  Adolphus,  one  of  the  earliest 
benefactors  of  the  C  nited  States. — From  parts  one  and 
hoo  of  "Our  First  Hundred  Years ;  the  Life  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic  of  the  United  States  of  America."  By  C.  Edwards  Les¬ 
ter.  Published  in  twelve  monthly  parts,  to  be  completed  July, 
1875.  United  States  Publishing  Company,  New  York. 


Women  are  now  admitted  to  fifty  American  Colleges. 


MALE  VS.  FEMALE  PRINCIPALS. 

This  frequent  change  of  teachers  seriously  impedes 
the  progress  of  our  schools.  It  is  still  worse,  since  a 
large  portion  of  the  new  comers  are  untrained ;  but  the 
changes  are  unavoidable;  they  come  about  in  the  regu- , 
lar  course  of  nature.  In  the  first  place,  among  so  many  ' 
workers  of  any  class,  there  will  always  be  a  proportion 
of  incompetent  or  unsuitable  persons,  who,  in  the  full¬ 
ness  of  time,  must  drop  out;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
matrimony  is  a  goal  which  a  large  number  of  unmar. 
ried  women  must  reach  year  by  year,  so  long  as  society 
exists.  Among  those  women  who  are  fitted  by  nature 
to  be  the  guides  and  instructoas  of  children  and  youth, 
the  proportion  who  marry  is  as  large  as  that  of  any 
other  class  of  young  ladies,  if  not  larger.  Should  it 
then  be  the  policy  of  this  committee  to  employ,  as  far 
as  possible,  those  only  who  are  probably  exempt  from 
liability  to  this  change.  To  discriminate  here  would 
not  be  easy;  and  the  qualities  of  love  of  children,  ami¬ 
ability,  gentleness  and  affection,  which  make  woman  the 
superior  of  man  in  the  discipline  of  children,  and  there¬ 
fore  fit  her  especially  for  places  in  our  schools,  are  the 
very  qualities  which,  as  a  rule,  will  subseauently  with¬ 
draw  her  from  them.  I  mean  that  a  majority  of  female 
teachers  will  marry  and  leave  school.  And  let  no  one 
imagine  that,  in  saying  this,  any  reproach  is  intended 
upon  those  who  continue  in  school  and  remain  single. 
It  would  be  better  for  society,  and  add  largely  to  the 
sum  of  human  happiness,  if  more  women  had  the  cour¬ 
age  and  independence  to  encounter  the  fortunes  of  this 
world  single-handed  and  alone,  rather  than  to  risk  the 
sacrifice  of  their  true  womanhood  in  an  ill-assorted 
marriage. 

These  frequent  changes  then  being  the  rule,  what 
remedy  should  be  applied  to  the  resulting  evil  ?  Sev¬ 
eral  years  of  experience  and  observation  convince  me 
that  the  remedies  are  two[: — Insist  that  each  teacher 
before  entering  a  school,  shall  have  completed  a  thor¬ 
ough  course  of  professional  training  in  a  Normal 
School.  Her  few  years  in  school  will  thus  be  rendered 
effective,  and  her  after  life  more  useful.  Many  will 
say.  We  have  no  time,  we  can’t  afford  to  wait  so  long; 
and,  in  saying  this,  they  plainly  show  that  they  do  not 
aspire  to  be  first-rate  teachers,  but  merely  seek  the 
loaves  and  fishes.  For  these  persons  we  have  no  place. 
Secondly:  Insist  that  the  number  of  male  teachers 
be  doubled,  or  even  trebled.  Nothing  is  more  certain 
than  that  the  public  schools  have  sadly  decreased  in 
effectiveness  by  forcing  from  the  profession  so  many  of 
the  men.  A  broad-minded,  judicious  and  cultivated 
gentleman  is  needed  at  the  head  of  every  large  school ; 
his  influence  is  as  essential  to  the  right  formation  of 
character  in  school  as  is  the  father’s  influence  in  the 
proper  rearing  of  a  family.  Another  reason  for  increas¬ 
ing  the  number  of  male  teachers  is,  that  a  more  con¬ 
servative  element — more  permanency— may  be  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  school  system  among  the  necessary 
changes  just  described.  With  a  competent  and  per¬ 
manent  head  for  each  school,  to  preserve  the  unity, 
the  continuity  and  the  proper  succession  of  school 
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studies,  a  teacher  may  drop  out  here  and  there  without 
material  loss. 

To  secure  and  retain  this  increased  number  of  men 
of  this  excellence,  it  would  be  necessary  to  pay  them 
liberally,  and  to  secure  for  the  profession  a  recognized 
position,  such  as  it  hardly  bolds  at  present.  This  status 
of  the  profession,  however,  its  own  members  will  take 
care  of.  The  question  of  salary  would  involve  some 
additional  expense;  for  men  of  the  right  character  and 
ambition  for  the  work  they  are  to  do,  will  have  fami¬ 
lies  which  they  must  support. 

Right  here  we  are  met  by  the  inquiry.  Why  not  in¬ 
crease  the  pay  of  your  lady  teachers  and  thus  secure 
them  permanently  ?  Because  the  pay  would  not  hold 
those  whom  we  most  wish  to  retain,  when  the  trial 
comes;  and,  because  a  kind  of  influence  is  needed 
which  woman  can  not  exert.  Do  what  she  will,  try  as 
she  may,  no  true  woman  can  so  obliterate  the  mental 
and  spiritual,  any  more  than  the  physical  marks  by 
which  the  Creator  has  distinguished  and  gloriflcd  her, 
as  to  act  to  perfection  the  man.  The  thousand  little 
differences  of  character  which  display  themselves  in 
male  and  female  teachers,  are  fully  recognized  by  all 
except  the  few  who,  in  laboring  for  what  they  call  the 
elevation  of  woman,  think  it  necessary  to  establish  her 
identity  with  man,  in  order  to  disprove  her  inferiority. 

What  we  need  is  more  of  strong  manly  character  in 
our  schools ;  and  to  secure  this  we  must  attract  it  from 
other  callings.  As  for  having  the  work  done  as  well 
by  woman,  there  is  a  part  which  she  can  do  far  better; 
a  part,  equally  well;  and  a  part,  not  at  all.  Her  su¬ 
periority  in  educating  little  children,  when  the  heart 
is  in  the  work,  can  not  be  denied;  her  equality  in  the 
work  of  instruction  is  plain ;  but  drill  is  not  all  of 
school.  In  the  development  of  character,  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  woman  is  indispensable ;  but  she  alone,  would 
make  boys  womanish,  and  girls  not  altogether  wo¬ 
manly. 

There  is  an  exciting  question  about  paying  a  woman 
the  same  salary  as  a  man,  for  the  same  work !  No  one 
will  deny  the  justice  of  this  demand.  The  work  need¬ 
ed,  and  for  which  I  am  contending,  is  what  she  can  not 
do.  There  is,  therefore,  no  competition.  There  is, 
moreover,  a  law  of  supply  and  demand  which  regu¬ 
lates  prices ;  they  can  not  be  regulated  by  legislative 
i  enactments.  The  price  of  wheat  can  not  be  fixed  by 
'  statute.  If  an  educated  woman  is  wanted  to  fill  a  cer¬ 
tain  position,  and  ten  stand  ready  to  take  it  at  $1,000, 
each  fully  competent,  is  there  any  propriety  in  paying 
'  $2,000?  Will  that  help  the  nine?  If  an  educated  man 

is  wanted  for  a  position  at  $2,000,  which  a  man  only 
can  fill,  and  a  suitable  man  can  not  be  secured  for  less 
than  $2,500,  will  it  be  best  to  take  one  of  the  nine 
women?  At  any  rate,  this  is  what  we  have  been  doing 
thirty  or  forty  years,  and.  as  many  persons  best  quali- 
V  fied  to  judge,  think,  with  injury  to  the  schools. 

Is  there  any  reason  in  the  constitution  of  society 
why  there  should  be  ten  women  for  the  one  place  and 
not  the  right  man  for  the  other  ?  There  are  indisputa¬ 
ble  indications  that  men  and  women  are  in  all  respects 


the  counterparts  of  each  other.  The  Creator  did  not 
fall  into  an  error  when  he  made  woman,  as  certain 
modern  reformers  would  seem  to  imply.  In  all  civil 
society,  since  there  was  a  civilized  society,  man  has 
been  regarded  as  the  bread-winner  and  woman  the 
house- keeper.  Probably  this  is  about  right,  since  a 
great  deal  of  homely  joy  has  resulted.  A  young  man 
who  rightly  expects  in  the  main  to  carry  out  this  idea, 
will  not  and  ought  not  to  enter  a  profession  without 
promise.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  large  class  of 
self-dependent  women.  The  majority  of  those  who 
teach  are  young.  Many,  with  true  heroism,  labor  and 
secure  for  themselves  not  only  a  livelihood,  but  the 
means  of  improvement,  and  a  culture  and  refinement 
that  ought  to  be  the  envy  of  indolent  ladies  of  wealth. 
These  heroic  women  are  worthy  of  all  honor;  but 
should  they  be  treated  as  the  rule,  or  the  exception  ? 
Should  laws  and  customs  be  changed  as  if  all  women 
were  to  take  such  places  ? 

This  question  of  employment  and  salaries  for  women 
is  deeper  than  the  surface.  The  present  order  of  thingsi 
in  this  regard,  has  its  foundation  in  the  very  organiza¬ 
tion  of  society.  That  order,  with  all  its  defects,  should 
not  be  rudely  changed  at  the  risk  of  greater  evils. 

In  what  has  thus  far  been  said,  I  wish  to  be  distinctly 
understood  as  not  undervaluing  the  services  of  women 
in  the  schools.  In  all  which  is  common  between  male 
and  female  teachers,  I  can  match  the  best  man  with 
an  equally  excellent  woman ;  while  in  that  which  be¬ 
longs  to  women  only,  she  is  the  superior.  The  influence 
of  man,  now  too  feebly  felt  in  the  schools,  is  what  is 
here  contended  for.  If  the  proportion  of  male  and  fe¬ 
male  teachers  were  reversed,  this  whole  argument 
would  apply  to  the  other  side;  but  as  it  is,  the  one 
thing  needful  for  our  public  schools  is  to  add  perma¬ 
nently  to  the  corps  of  teachers  twice  the  number  of 
men,  and  only  those  of  the  better  class. — In  Annual 
Report  of  Samuel  B.  Stone,  Supt.  Schools,  Worcester. 
Mass. 


UNIFORMS  FOR  GIRLS. 


A  writer  in  Scribners  Monthly  does  not  know  “ why  it  ^ 
is  not  just  as  well  for  school-girls  to  dress  in  uniform  \ 
as  for  boys.  There  are  many  excellent  schools  in  Eng-  / 
land  where  the  girls  dress  in  uniform  throughout  the\ 
entire  period  spent  in  their  education.  By  dressing  in 
uniform  the  thoughts  of  the  pupils  are  released  from 
the  consideration  of  dress ;  there  is  no  show  of  wealth, 
and  no  confession  of  poverty.  Girls  from  widely  sepa¬ 
rated  localities  and  classes  come  together,  and  stand  or 
fall  by  scholarship,  character,  disposition  and  manners. 
The  term  of  study  could  be  lengthened  by  the  use  of 
the  money  that  would  thus  be  saved;  and  while  a 
thousand  considerations  favor  such  a  change,  we  are 
unable  to  think  of  one  that  makes  against  it."  These 
reflections  are  suggested  by  the  fact  that  in  some  of 
our  schools  the  mere  item  of  dress  for  young  ladies  is 
often  over  $1,000  a  year. 
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We  desire  to  give,  as  fully  as  our  space  will  allow,  the  latest 
educational  news,  and  hope  our  friends  will  afford  us  the 
necessary  information.  Notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  all 
meetings  of  an  educational  character,  together  with  changes  of 
school  officers,  etc.,  etc.,  will  be  gladly  received. 


- New  York  City  employs  2,253  teachers  at  an  es¬ 
timated  cost  for  salaries  of  $2,686,500. 

- Ripley  County  Institute  commences  Monday, 

November  2.  HEZEkiAH  Shook,  Co.  Supt. 

- James  A.  Barns,  Superintendent  of  De  Kalb 

County,  holds  his  County  Institute  at  Butler,  com¬ 
mencing  Monday,  9th. 

- Mr.  J.  Mahoney,  formerly  editor  of  the  Chicago 

Teacher,  takes  the  editorial  chairjof  the  forthcoming 
Monthly  School  Journal,  to  be  published  by  A.  S.  Barnes 
&  Co. 

- Starke'County  Institute  will  continue  five  days, 

commencing  November  2.  Examination  of  teachers 
will  be  held  on  the  Saturday  following  Institute. 

A.  H.  Henderson,  Supt. 

- The  Inter-Ocean  is  responsible  for  the  following 

statement  regarding  Illinois  College: 

“Two  colored  students  were  on  the  24th  ult.  hired 
by  members  of  tbe  Illinois  College  faculty  to  withdraw 
their  names  from  the  students’  roll.  Their  tuition  fees 
were  returned,  and  in  the  case  of  one  $30  additional 
was  paid.  The  sons  of  a  Democratic  Congressman,  who 
are  students,  led  the  movement  against  the  negroes.” 

- The  working  of  the  New  Hampshire  compulsory 

school  law  is,  to  some  extent,  indicated  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  figures: 

)  In  1871  the  number  of  children  between  the  ages 
/  of  4  and  14,  who  did  not  attend  school,  was  4,602 ;  in 
1872  the  number  was  3,680,  and  in  1873,  2,593.  The 
per  centage  of  non-attendance  was  .053  in  1871,  .052  in 
1872,  and  .037  in  1873. 

This  steady  decrease,  unless  it  can  be  accounted  for 
in  some  way  that  we  have  not  seen  pointed  out,  cer¬ 
tainly  indicates  that  the  law  has  produced  quite  as 
good  effects  as  could  have  been  anticipated  in  so  short 
a  time. 

- Superintendent  Goodwin,  of  Clark  County,  sends 

the  following  report: 

Average  length  of  schools  in  1873-4,  118J  days;  aver- 
age’wages  of  teachers  (excluding  Jefifersonville),  $2.21 ; 
number  of  schools  in  county  (excluding  Jeffersonville), 
111;  cost  of  Examiner’s  office,  $233.95;  cost  of  Super¬ 
intendent’s  office,  $1,062.66;  ‘money  paid  Superinten¬ 
dent  would  lengthen  school  year,  3}  days ;  excess  of 
Superintendent’s  salaryiJover  Examiner’s  necessitates 
a  tax  on  $100  of  mills;  amount  in  County  'freasury, 
as  result  of  new  law,  $3,000. 

Superintendent  Goodwin  adds:  “  By  January  I  think 
I  shall  report  over  $700  more.  Some  of  our  magistrates 


who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  inflicting  fines  of  one 
cent  have  concluded  that  five,  ten,  and  twenty-five  dol¬ 
lars  make  much  more  pleasing  contributions  and  look 
much  better  on  the  books.” 


STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  following  is  the  programme  of  the  State  Teach¬ 
ers’  Association,  as  far  as  completed  : 

The  Association  will  be  held  at  Indianapolis,  Dec. 
29,  30  and  31,  1874.  t 

Subjects  for  the  General  Association  : 

1.  “  Public  Libraries,”  by  Charles  Evans,  of  the  In¬ 
dianapolis  Public  Library. 

2.  “County  Superintendency,”  J.  P.  Wickersham, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  Pennsylvania. 

3.  “  Phonics — How  to  be  taught,  and  how  far,”  L.  H. 
Jones,  Indianapolis  High  School, 

4.  “The  Educating  power  of  the  Teacher’s  character,” 
Miss  Delia  A.  Lathrop,  Principal  of  the  Cincinnati 
Normal  School 

5.  “  The  Teacher  as  a  Citizen,”  George  W.  Hoss,  of 
the  State  University. 

6.  “  Illiteracy  and  Crime,”  J.  K.  Walts,  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Logansport. 

7.  “  The  Philosophy  and  Design  of  an  Agricultural 

College,” - . 

8.  “  Illustrative  Teaching,” - . 

superintendent’s  section. 

1.  “Superintendent’s  duty  towards  unsuccessful 
teachers,”  by  T.  J,  Charlton,  Superintendent  public 
schools,  Vincennes. 

2.  “  In  what  respects  do  the  schools  of  the  rural  dis¬ 
tricts  have  advantages  over  the  city  schools?”  by 
James  O’Brien,  Superintendent  of  Laporte  county, 

3.  “  Organization  of  the  County  Work,”  by  Frank  C. 
Cassel,  Superintendent  of  Benton  county. 

4.  “  Uniformity  of  Nomenclature  in  the  grades  of 

public  schools  and  how  often  should  promotions  be 
made,”,by - . 

We  had  hoped  to  present  the  programme  complete 
in  th^  number  of  the  Journal,  but  are  unable  to  do  so 
on  account  of  the  tardiness  in  responses  from  parties 
invited  to  prepare  papers,  railroad  officials  and  hotel 
proprietors. 

Each  paper  is  limited  to  thirty  minutes,  and  forty 
minutes  allowed  for  discussion.  The  responsibility  of 
the  success  or  failure  of  the  discussions  will  be  thrown 
upon  the  members  of  the  Association.  It  is  therefore 
desired  that  all  persons  who  are  interested  in  the 
topics  to  be  presented,  come  to  the  Association  pre¬ 
pared  to  discuss  them,  and  manifest  their  interest  by 
letting  themselves  be  heard,  if  an  opportunity  is  ofj 
fered. 

It  is  also  desired  that  superintendents  and  teachers, 
and  all  persons  interested  in  the  success  of  our  State 
Association,  use  their  influence  to  stir  the  teachers  up 
to  the  importance  of  attendance. 

There  are  twelve  thousand  teachers  in  the  State,  and 
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surely  one-twelfth  of  that  number  could  make  it  con¬ 
venient  to  attend  the  Association. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  County  Superintend¬ 
ents’  Convention,  I  believe  about  seventy-five  out  of 
ninety-three  were  in  attendance.  If  the  teachers 
would  do  one-tenth  as  well,  we  would  have  twice  as 
many  teachers  in  attendance  as  we  have  ever  had. 

W e  request  that  superintendents  and  teachers  see  to 
it  that  the  programme  is  published  in  all  the  news¬ 
papers  throughout  the  State,  and  let  us  all  make  a 
gratid  effort  to  secure  the  attendance  of  one  thousand 
TEAOHERS.  E.  H.  BUTLER, 

Chairman  of  Executive  Committee^ 


COUNTY  INSTITUTES. 


COUNTY.  PLACE.  SUP’t.  DATE. 

Steuben . Angola . John  W.  Cowen...Nov.  16 

Knox . Vincennes . E.  B.  Milan . Dec.  21 


^ur  §oak  §abh. 

A  School  History  of  Germany.  By  Bayard  Taylor. 

Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

This  is  an  octavo  of  608  pages,  containing  a  history 
of  the  German  race  from  330  B.  C.,  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  German  Empire  in  1871.  The  matter  is 
judiciously  selected,  and  it  is  written  in  the  attractive 
style  of  its  renowned  author.  It  is  an  interesting  and 
entertaining  book  for  the  general  reader,  and  as  a  text¬ 
book  for  schools  is  unsurpassed.  It  should  be  in  every 
reference  library  and  in  every  school  in  which  history 
is  taught. 

W.  D.  Henkle,  Esq.,  of  Salem,  O.,  long  and  favora¬ 
bly  known  to  the  educational  world,  proposes  to  issue 
a  new  periodical  under  the  title  of  Educational  Notes  and 
Queries,  as  soon  as  the  number  of  subscriptions  shall 
be  sufficient  to  defray  the  cost  of  publication.  Mr.  H, 
intends  giving  special  notes  on  language,  mathematics, 
history,  physics,  metaphysics,  pedagogy,  etc.  The  mag¬ 
azine  is  to  be  issued  at  $1.00  per  annum,  ten  numbers 
per  year.  W e  believe  Mr.  H.  will  make  an  interesting 
and  instructive  journal,  and  wish  him  the  most  abun¬ 
dant  success. 

The  sixth  number  of  the  Science  Primers  has  just 
been  published  by  D.  Appleton  <feCo.,  New  York.  The 
subject  is  physiology.  These  primers  are  edited  by 
Professors  Huxley,  Roscoe,  and  Bolfour  Sewart,  and  the 
matter  in  this  number  has  been  prepared  by  M.  Foster, 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Every  teacher 
of  children  should  have  these  primers.  They  cost  but 
little  and  are  of  invaluable  assistance  in  teaching 
natural  science.  The  present  number  is  especially  valu¬ 
able,  since  it  treats  of  a  subject  which  all  teachers  are 
required  to  teach,  and  in  astyle  exceedingly  attractive. 

Scribner’s  Monthly  for  November  has  the  following 
table  of  contents  :  1.  The  Great  South ;  II.  Making 
Peace.  III.  J.  T.  Trowbridge.  IV.  Story  of  an  Out¬ 
cast.  V.  The  City  of  Good-Will.  VI.  The  Miracle  of 


Lourdes.  VII.  Mildred  in  the  Library.  VIII.  The 
Mysterious  Island.  I X.  A  Cambodian  Ceremony.  X. 
Rudder  Grange.  XI.  Richard  Wagner.  XII.  Dolly. 
XIII.  My  Tourmaline.  XIV.  Recollections  of  Charles 
Sumner.  XV.  Topics  of  the  Time.  XVI.  The  Old 
Cabinet.  XVII.  Home  and  Society.  XVIII.  Culture 
and  Progress.  XIX.  Nature  and  Science.  XX.  Etch¬ 
ings. 


Special  ,^nnounc emtntn. 

We  will  furnish  the  Educationist  and  the  Phreno¬ 
logical  Journal  for  $3.00  a  year. 

Agents  Wanted!— For  the  Educationist  in  every 
city,  town  and  school  district.  Liberal  terms  to  active 
agents!  Send  for  premium  list,  terms  and  specimen 
copies,  to  the  editors,  Shortridge  &  Brown, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

The  Educationist,  and  any  one  of  the  following- 
named  periodicals  will  be  sent  one  year,  for  $1.75: 

1.  The  National  Teacher,  or  Ohio  Educational 
Monthly,  Columbus,  Ohio.  E.  E.  White,  Editor. 

2.  The  National  Normal,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  R.  H. 
Holbrook,  Editor. 

3.  Illinois  Schoolmaster,  Normal,  Ill.  Aaron  Gove 
and  E.  C.  Hewett,  Editors. 

4.  Chicago  Teacher,  Chicago,  J.  Mahony,  Editor. 

5.  Northern  Indiana  Teacher,  South  Bend,  Ind.  H. 
A.  Ford,  Editor. 

The  Indiana  School  Journal,with  the  Educationist,$2. 
This  arrangement  is  made  to  accommodate  a  large 
number  of  our  most  active  teachers  who  desire  to  read 
more  than  one  educational  journal.  All  orders  should 
be  sent  to  the  Editors  of  the  Educationist. 

Rosencranz’s  “Science  of  Education,  or  Pedagogics 
as  a  System,”  sent  for  a  club  of  four,  or  for  sale  at  $1  50 
Address,  Editors  Educationist,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Every  school  room  should  have  the  Educationist 
School  Mottoes.  Twelve  cards  in  a  set.  Sent  post-paid 
by  the  Editors  of  the  Educationist  upon  receipt  of  85 
cents.  The  following  are  the  mottoes: 

“  Who  does  the  best  he  can,  does  well.” 

“  Better  be  alone  than  in  bad  company.” 

"  Be  slow  to  promise,  quick  to  perform  I” 

“  Think,  speak  and  act  the  truth  I” 

“The  truly  good  are  the  truly  happy!” 

“As  we  sow  so  shall  we  re-ap  I” 

“  He  liveth  long  who  liveth  well  I” 

“Always  ready !” 

“  I  will  never  be  late  I” 

“  By  perseverance  we  overcome  difficulties !” 

Strive  to  please !  ” 

“  Learn  to  wait  I” 

‘  Dare  to  do  right !” 

“  I  can,  if  I  will  I” 

“A  fault  confessed  is  half  mended  I” 

These  mottoes  are  a  great  hit,  and  any  one  who  once 
gets  them  would  not  be  without  them. 
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A  beautiful  and  correct  photograph  of  Louis  Agassiz 
will  be  presented  to  every  old  subscriber  to  the  Educa¬ 
tionist  who  will  send  us  the  name  of  a  new  subscriber, 
with  the  money  (fl) ;  or  who  will  renew  his  own  sub¬ 
scription  for  two  years. 

Send  in  your  orders  immediately!  Subscriptions 
can  commence  at  any  time,  except  the  April  and  May 
numbers  of  1873  (Nos.  1  and  2  of  Vol.  I). 

A  very  rapid,  safe  and  easy  way  to  make  money,  is 
to  procure  territory  to  introduce  the  latest  useful  in¬ 
vention  that  is  wanted  every  day,  by  every  one,  every¬ 
where,  who  has  a  family,  a  full  sized  Sewing  Machine 
with  Table  and  Treadle  for  only  $10,  that  does  the 
same  work  as  a  Machine  you  would  pay  $80  for,  rapid, 
smooth  and  firm,  make  a  seam  so  strong  the  cloth 
will  tear  before  the  stitches  rip  apart.  Eight  new  at. 
tachments  for  all  work  and  the  improved  Button  Hole 
Worker  used  by  us  only.  Agents  only  need  show 
them  in  operation  to  sell  in  every  house  they  enter. 
Thirty  dollars  and  upwards  cleared  daily  by  smart 
agents.  No  such  Machine  was  ever  offered  at  any  such 
price.  Thirty-five  thousand  sold  last  year.  One  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  families  use  them.  Demand  increasing 
every  day  where  they  become  known.  Ministers, 
Judges,  Lawyers,  Editors,  Machinists,  Tailors,  &c.,  re¬ 
commend  them  as  perfect.  Rights  given  free  to  first 
applicants.  If  th<  re  is  no  agency  in  your  place,  write 
for  it,  or  buy  a  Machine  for  your  family  or  a  relation ; 
there  is  none  better  or  so  cheap.  Machines  sent  to  all 
parts  of  the  country  on  receipt  of  price,  $10.  Read 
advertisement  beginning  “  $60  saved  in  every  family,” 
in  another  part  of  this  paper.  Address  the  Proprietors, 
Robert  J.  Mulligan  &  Co.,  336  Canalstreet,  New  York. 


HELPS  TO  HISTORY, 

OR 

HISTORIC  GAMES  WITH  CARDS, 

On  the  History  of  the  United  States. 

B’OXJR’m  KDITION. 

BY  D.  EC  K  U  ET  HUNTEK. 

While  these  Cards  are  intensely  interesting  and  instructive, 
they  are  free  from  the  elTecIs  of  ordinary  gaming  cards.  Parents 
and  children  are  alike  interested  in  them,  and  often  play  together 
lo  the  advantage  of  both. 

Twenty  Games.  Not  Hard  to  Uearn.  They  Teach  the 
Dates,  Eocalize  Events  and  Systematize  History. 

tVhat  those  mho  have  used  them  say: 

“That  Is  what  I  caW  proHtable  amuiement." 

“I  never  before  couUI*remember  dates.” 

“They  act  like  a  charm  with  my  history  class.” 

“They  reduce  history  to  system.” 

“I  use  them  in  my  history  class  with  good  results.” 

“They  enabled  me  to  get  100  per  cent;  in  histofy  when  I  was  ex¬ 
amined.” 

“I  can’t  afford  to  be  without  them  while  I  teach  history.” 
Ig^They  have  been  favorably  noticed  by  the  Penn^lvania 
School  Journal,  N.  Y.  Educational  .Journal,  Michigan  Teacher, 
Indiana  School  Journal,  Kansas  School  Journal,  National  Normal, 
National  Teacher,  and  many  others. 

Wbere  Can  They  be  Had! 
box  containing  a  full  set  (80)  of  the  Cards,  with  direc¬ 
ti  jus  for  playing  all  the  games,  will  be  sent  by  mail  for  75  cents. 
Address,  D.  ECKEEY  HUNTER, 

Bloomington,  Honroe  Co.,  Indiana. 


School  Teacher! 

You  can  double  your  salary  by  selling  The  Continental 
Gazetteer  of  the  United  States,”  evenings,  Saturdays,  and 
during  vacation.  The  book  contains  information  of  great  value  to 
yourself,  your  pupils  and  their  parents. 

For  particulars,  address,  ZEIGLER  &  McCURDY, 

SmoO  Cincinnati,  O. 


THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST 

EICloECTIC 

EDUCATIONAL  SERIES 

McGuffey’s  Speller 
McG-ulfey’s  Readers 
Ray’s  Arithmetics 
White’s  Arithmetics 
Harvey’s  CS-rammars 
Rclectic  Geographies 
Rclectic  Penmanship 
Venable’s  History 

fiW*  ftenel  for  CnlnJoffue  of  these  and  other  Text-HooH-s . 

WILSON,  HINKLE  &  CO. 

CINCINNATI  NEW  YONK. 

NOW  READY: 

By  the  author  of  Norton's  Natural  Philosophy. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  PHYSICS.  For  Academies  and  Com¬ 
mon  Schools.  By  Sidney  A.  Norton,  A.  M.  286  pp. 
Sample  Copy  by  mail,  postpaid,  for  examination  with  a  view 
to  introduction  into  schools,  84  cents.  Supplies  for  first 
introduction  into  schools,  84  cents  per  cojjy. 

The  object  of  this  book  is  not  merely  to  give  a  systematic  and 
symmetrical  epitome  of  the  Science,  but  so  to  present  each  topic 
that  the  pupil  shall  receive,  from  the  first,  clear,  accurate  and 
scientific  ideas. 

WILSON,  HINKLE  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Cincinnati  and  New  York. 


NOW  READY: 

KEY  TO  SCHUYLER’S  COMPLETE  ALGEBRA. 
$1.25. 

WILSON,  HINKLE*  CO.,  Publishers,  Cincinnati  and  New  York. 

NOW  READY: 

ELECTIC  COPY-BOOK  COVERS.  20  cents  per 
dozen  for  first  introduction  into  schools. 

WILSON,  HINKLE  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Cincinnati  and  New  York. 


IMPORTANT  NEW  PUBLICATIONS: 

Thalheimer’s  Medi.*:val  and  Modern  History, 
Thalheimer’s  Ancient  History,  Venable’s  Amateur 
Actor,  Venable’s  School  Stage,  Buffet’s  French 
Method,  Hailman's  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Ped¬ 
agogy,  Hailman's  Kindergarten  Culture,  Andrews’ 
Manual  of  the  Constitution,  Gow’s  Morals  and 
Manners,  &c.,  &c. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Circulars  and  Price  List.  Liberal 
\Terms  on  Sample  Copies  and  Supplies  for  Introduction, 

WILSON,  HINKLE  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Cincinnati  and  New  York. 
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$60  SAVED  S 

IN  EVERY  FAMILY.  < 

Hale  and  Female  Agents  clear  $30  per  day  easy.  Outfits  and  j 
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ioanty  rights  granted  free. 

Wonderfal  AdkieTement* 

New  Invention.  l.ateat  Style. 

I.AKGE  SIZE 
Family 

SE  Wl  NfC  MACHINE, 

itb  TABL.E 

and  TREADEE 

COMPEETE.  ^ 

ONEY  TEN  DOEEAKS.  ^ 

The  snccessfnl  invention,  and  prodnction  of  the  Oiclt  Full  Sized  ^ 
■eally  good  Sewing  Machine  for  less  than  $50,  that  operates  by  Q 
Foot  Power.  Z 

Pbizi  Medals,  PREatuMS,  Diplomas,  Awards  or  Merit,  Hohor-  u 
IDLE  Mention,  &c.,  Ac.,  ^ 

Over  all  Others.  (q 

The  last  usefnl  invention  to  render  the  difBcnlties  of  sewing  less  m 
laborious.  “J 

The  new  and  improved  patented  ^ 

.Button  Hole  Worker,  aJ 

the  cnlmination  of  perfect  mechanical  accuracy,  practical  skill  ^ 
and  utility,  with  beauty,  strength  and  durability  combined.  A  Q 

ong  required  Labor  Saver.  ^ 

8  New  Patented  Sewinar  machine 

ATTACHfllENTS.  Z 

with  which  over  seventeen  DirrEREXT  kinds  of  beautiful  sewings.  111 
Fanci,  Elaborate,  Ornamental,  Intricate,  Fine,  Plain  and  |b 
Strono.  can  be  done  with  perfect  ease  and  rapidity  by  those  who  ^ 


NEVER  SAW  a  sewing  machine  before.  Ode  new  attachments  have 
genuine  merit  that  command  immediate  sales.  They  are  the  most  W 
valuable  adjuncts  ever  patented  to  advance  the  usefulness  of  Sew*  ^ 
ing  Machines,  and  are  adjustable  to  all  other  good  machines,  ^ 
equally  as  well  as  our  own.  Without  them  no  machine  can  be  a 
perfect.  Sold  Separate  ir  desired,  at  one-tenth  the  cost  of  the  S 
old  styles  used  by  all  other  machines.  w 

Our  New  machine  O 

is  larger  than  some  of  the  $80  machines.  Will  do  every  descrip-  Z 
tion  of  sewing.  Hem,  Fell,  Tuck,  Seam,  Quilt,  Braid,  Cord,  Bind  ||| 
Gather.  Ruffle,  Shirr.  Pleatr.  Fold,  Scollop,  Roll.  Emeroidee, 

Run  up  Breadths  Ac..  Ac.  Will  sew  anythino  a  needle  will  oo  ^ 
THEOUOH  MAKES  THE  STRONGEST  STITCH  KNOWN,  so  BTBOKO  2 
that  the  CLOTH  WILL  TEAR  before  the  seam  will  rip  apart.  Has  E 
self-adjusting  straight  needle,  reliable,  accurate  feed,  direct  mo-  ^ 
tion.  no  complication  of  useless  cogs  or  cams  to  oil  or  get  out  of  a 
order,  is  silent,  easy  working,  light  running,  very  rapid,  smooth  • 
and  correct,  quickly  understood  and  easily  managed.  ~ 

The  inventors  of  those  excellent  machines  can  be  relied  upon  O 
as  upright  and  responsible  men,  well  worthy  of  the  confidence  Q 
and  patronage  of  our  Christian  readers.  —  “  Northern  Church  — 
SUndard,”  N.  Y.,  Dec.  27th. 

Orders  Keceivedf 

and  machines  promptly  forwarded  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  the 
lollowing  cash  prices: 

SINGLE  MACHINES,  for  samples  or  private  use,  plain 
styles,  with  %  adjustable  extension  TABLE  and 
TREADLE,  furnished  with  equipments  ready  for 

immediate  use . . . $10  Each. 

MACHINES  with  EXTRA  FINE  Table .  16  *' 

MACHINES  with  Table  and  Cover  .  20  “ 

MACHINES  with  enclosed  Table  half  cabinet  style  ...  30  “ 

MACHINES  with  encIosedTable  FULLCABINET  ^le....  40  “ 


price,  the  only  difference  being  that  those  at  $10  have  plain  but 
neat  Table  and  Treadle,  while  those  of  a  higher  price  are  oma-  ^ 
mental,  with  elaborate  and  costly  polished  black  walnut.  2 

Tables  with  covers,  enclosed  cases,  and  cabinet  style.  tC 

NO  extra  charges  made  for  packing  or  shipping  to  ANT 
PART  OF  THE  COUNTRY.  Special  certificate  for  five  years  j 
with  every  machine.  Specimens  of  sewino,  illustrated  oirou-  ^ 
LABS,  with  numerous  recommendations,  wholesale  cash  prices,  ™ 
EXTRAORDINARY  INDUCEMENTS  to  agents,  &c.,  mailed  free.  Exclus*  O 
ive  control  of  Territory  given  gratis  to  cspable  and  energetic  Q 
agents,  merchants,  store  keepers,  Ac.,  who  will  travel  or  open  ^ 
agencies  and  exhibit  the  wonderful  merits  of  our  machines  in  Z 

their  localities,  and  solicit  orders.  _  u 

OUTFITS  and  COUNTY  RIGHTS  given  FREE  OF  CHARGE.  ^ 
«  An  unequaled,  quick  and  honest  money-making  business  for  m 
male  and  female  canvassers  in  all  parts  of  the  country.— Christian  '''' 
Index,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  6th. 

Cash  Remittancea 

must  he  made  in  Post  Office  Honey  Orders,  or  Bank  Drafts  made 
parable  to  our  order  in  New  York.  Registered  Letters  or  by  Ex¬ 
press  at  our  risk. 

All  Orders  and  Communications  must  be  addressed  to 

ROBERT  J.  HVEEIOAN  &  CO., 

336  Canal  Street,  N.  F. 

General  Manufacturers ) 
of  Machinery.  S 


ouviioa  Nax 


‘suviioa  Nax 


New  and  Valuable  Text  Books 

FROM  THE  PRESS  OF 

SCRIBNER,  ARMSTRONG  &  CQ 

New  Y ork. 


GUYOT’S  PHYSCAL  GEOGEAPSY. 

The  publishers  of  Quyot’s  unrivalled  series  of  Geographies 
are  gratified  to  announce  that  this  masterpiece  of  the  great 
author  Is  now  ready.  Price,  for  examination,  $1.36. 


Feller’s  New  Practical  Arithmetic. 

Written  expressly  for  the  Felter  Series  by  Prof.  S.  H.  Prabodt 
of  Mass.  Agricultural  College. 

This  book  combines  Mental  and  Written  Arithmetic,  Is  con¬ 
cise  and  clear  in  definitions  and  rules  and  contains  a  very 
large  number  of  such  practical  problems  as  farmers,  mechan¬ 
ics  and  other  business  men  have  to  solve. 


SHELDON’S  READERS. 

Prepared  by  Prof.  E.  A.  Sheldon,  of  Oswego  Normal  School, 
New  York. 

Superbly  illustrated  and  adapted  to  both  the  Phonic  and 
Word  methods  of  teaching  reading.  Simple  facts  in  natural 
science  taught  In  natural  child  language. 


WIIililAMS  &  SUTHEBIiANS’B 

PATENT  COPY-BOOKS. 

The  patented  form  of  these  books  is  such  that  they  take  a 
small  amount  of  desk  room  and  the  page  not  In  use  is  turned 
from  the  pupil  so  that  it  cannot  be  easily  soiled. 


Gniot’s  Geog^rapliieM,  Fetter’s  Aritlimetica, 
Cooley’s  PhllOBopliy,  Cooley’s  Chemistry, 

Tenny’s  Natural  Histories, 

Hadley ’s  Lessons  in  Lanifuag^e,  &c.,  &c,,  &c. 

•^Descriptive  Catalogues  and  Special  Circulars  may  always 
be  had  on  application.  Address 

Cia;A.I2,X.ES  , 

Care  HADLEY  BROTHERS, 

13B  State  Street,  Chicago. 

SCRIBNER,  ARMSTRONG  &  CO.,  Publishers,  New  York 


Webster’s  Unabridged 

FOR  TEN  DOLLARS! 

I  have  a  few  copies  of  WEBSTER’S  UNABRIDGED 
DICTIONARIES,  new  edition,  leather  binding,  which 
I  will  sell  at  TEN  DOLLARS  each.  Regular  price, 
Twelve  Dollars. 

Send  money  by  draft  or  post-office  order  to 

J.  B.  JOHNSON, 

Office  of  Public  Schools, 

Indianapolis,  lud. 


